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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: APRIL 2009 


FRIDAY, MAY 8, 2009 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m. in Room 104 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building, The Honorable Senator Amy 
Klobuchar presiding. 

Representatives present: Brady. 

Senators present: Casey. 

Staff present: Gail Cohen, Nan Gibson, Colleen Healy, 
Elisabeth Jacobs, Annabelle Tamerjan, Andrew Wilson, Chris 
Frenze, Bob Keleher, Robert O’Quinn, Lydia Mashburn, and Jeff 
Wrase. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE AMY KLOBUCHAR, 
A U.S. SENATOR FROM MINNESOTA 

Senator Klobuchar. The Joint Economic Committee will come 
to order. Welcome to our witnesses, Mr. Horrigan, Commissioner 
Hall, Mr. Rones, and Congressman Brady is here with me today. 
I want to welcome all of you. Thank you for being here for this im- 
portant hearing. I also want to thank Chair Maloney for the oppor- 
tunity to chair today’s April hearing on the employment situation 
in our country. 

Ironically, the last time I presented over a hearing of this exact 
topic was almost exactly one year ago. Commissioner Hall, clearly 
we’ve seen some changes since then. I was looking back over the 
questions that you and I had going back and forth when we were 
talking about whether certain statistics were indicators of things to 
come, and as it turned out, they were. 

The Joint Economic Committee has held a series of hearings, as 
you know, on the economic outlook recently. We heard from both 
the chair of the President’s Council of Economic Advisers, Christina 
Romer, and Federal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke, that there 
are reasons for some optimism regarding the state of our economy. 
We noted that there are green shoots in the form of an increase 
in consumer demand, and indications that the housing market may 
be bottoming out. 

On the other hand, as you all know, there’s some extreme chal- 
lenges as we see from the announcement of today’s unemployment 
figures. As you know, the Bureau of Economic Analysis reported re- 
cently that consumer spending did rise 2.2 percent on an 
annualized basis in the last quarter, the most in two years. Dr. 
Romer recently testified before this committee that because only a 
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small part of the spending and tax relief called for in the Recovery 
Act had taken place, and because much of the economy’s response 
to stimulus occurs with a lag, most of the benefits are yet to come. 

But then we have this employment situation that we’re here to 
talk about today. Private employers have slashed over 600,000 jobs. 
Total job losses have totaled over 5.7 million since the start of the 
last recession, 5.7 million. When I think about these statistics, I 
also try to remind myself that these are not just numbers. These 
are real people that we know, that we see in the grocery stores, 
that we see when we all get home in Congress to our home states. 

I just got this letter in fact about a week ago from someone in 
my state, from one of the smaller towns. She writes “We’re almost 
at our wits end for our daughter and her husband. He is an unem- 
ployed plumber who will be out of unemployment help in June. 
This economy is ruining lives. Our daughter works part-time as an 
LPN in a clinic, and can’t afford to finish. There are three small 
children. My daughter has no health insurance. Both Angie and 
her husband want to work, but there are no jobs. They are in dan- 
ger of losing their homes. We have been helping financially as 
much as we can, but there’s a limit to what we can do. What do 
we do for our kids?” 

The unemployment rate now stands at 8.9, a jump of four per- 
centage points since the downturn began 16 months ago, and the 
broadest measure of unemployment or underemployment that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes now is at 15.8 percent. These 
are real families. These are the families that we are supposed to 
help, and that we are trying very hard to help with some of the 
new policies of the Administration and this Congress. I think to- 
day’s unemployment numbers underscores a need for a continuing 
focus, a continuing bold direction with this economy, that we can’t 
back down, that we can’t just let things take care of themselves. 

So I’m looking forward to diving into these numbers again. Com- 
missioner Hall. I know we had some good exchanges last time. To 
figure out what all of this means, and what it means for our poli- 
cies going forward. As I said, we see some glimmers of hope. I 
think that’s very good, and the increasing consumer confidence. We 
also know that this is a very difficult time for many Americans. 
Thank you very much. I will turn it over to Congressman Brady. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE KEVIN BRADY, A 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 

Representative Brady. Thank you Chairwoman. Thank you. 
Welcome Commissioner Hall before the Committee, as well as the 
other witnesses. The labor market data reported today reflects con- 
tinued economic weakness. Overall, employment declined by 
539,000, with losses spread across many industries. Private sector 
payroll employment declined by 611,000, while government employ- 
ment increased by 72,000. 

The unemployment rate rose to 8.9 percent. These data are not 
surprising, given recent economic trends. Real GDP declined by 6.1 
percent in the first quarter of this year, with business investment 
plunging by 38 percent. There are some preliminary signs and 
some other data that the rapid rate of economic decline may be 
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slowing. But more evidence is needed before reaching any firm con- 
clusions. 

The condition of the housing sector and the contraction of the 
auto industry are among many factors that make the economic out- 
look especially murky. Despite recent economic developments, in- 
cluding the rising unemployment rate, unfortunately the Adminis- 
tration has failed to update its unrealistic economic assumptions in 
its budget submission. For example, this week the Administration 
predicts an 8.1 percent unemployment rate for this year, even 
though it is clear the rate will unfortunately be much, much high- 
er. 

The Administration projects that the economy will decline by 
only 1.2 percent in 2009, compared to the blue chip consensus fore- 
cast decline of almost double that, 2.6 percent. The Economist mag- 
azine and other experts call these economic assumptions deeply 
flawed, and the reason it’s important to point this out is these 
faulty and rosy scenarios are dangerous, because they produce an 
understatement of the real cost of the Administration’s expensive 
new spending proposals. 

The result will be huge budget deficits and a doubling of the na- 
tional debt as a share of GDP by 2017, according to the Congres- 
sional Budget Office. In the short term, the steps the Fed has 
taken, including the huge expansion of its balance sheet, have 
helped to stabilize financial markets and will eventually provide a 
boost to the economy. However, the ongoing need for households 
and banks to reduce their outstanding debt does suggest that when 
the recovery comes, it will probably be weak. 

Under Administration policy, the excessive levels of deficits, debt, 
taxes and inflation will undermine long-term economic growth. Un- 
fortunately, increasing the burden of government on an already 
weak economy is only going to further undermine economic and job 
growth in the years ahead. 

The Administration’s proposed reductions of the incentives for 
work, saving and investment is the not the right way to boost the 
productivity, innovation and competitiveness of the U.S. economy 
in the years ahead. With that. Madam Chairman, I will yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Brady appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 22.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. Representative 
Brady. I’d like now to introduce Commissioner Hall, the Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. The BLS is an independent national statistical 
agency. The Bureau of Labor Statistics processes, analyzes and dis- 
seminates essential statistical data for the American public, the 
U.S. Congress and federal agencies, state and local governments, 
businesses and labor. 

Dr. Hall also served as the Chief Economist for the White House 
Council of Economic Advisers for two years under President George 
W. Bush. Prior to that, he was Chief Economist for the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Dr. Hall has spent ten years at the U.S. 
International Trade Commission. He received his B.A. from the 
University of Virginia and his M.S. and Ph.D. degrees in Econom- 
ics from Purdue University. Commissioner Hall. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. KEITH HALL, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 

LABOR STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASH- 
INGTON, DC; ACCOMPANIED BY: MR. PHILIP L. RONES, DEP- 
UTY COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS; AND 

DR. MICHAEL W. HORRIGAN, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER 

FOR PRICES AND LIVING CONDITIONS 

Commissioner Hall. Thank you. Madam Chairman, members of 
the Committee, thank you for the opportunity to discuss the unem- 
ployment data we released this morning. Non-farm payroll employ- 
ment declined by 539,000 in April, and the unemployment rate rose 
from 8.5 to 8.9 percent. Since the start of the recession in Decem- 
ber 2007, job losses have totaled 5.7 million, and the unemploy- 
ment rate has increased by four percentage points. 

In April, widespread job losses continued throughout the private 
sector. Private employment fell by 611,000, compared to an average 
monthly decline of 700,000 in the prior four months. Over the 
month, federal government employment rose by 66,000, mainly due 
to hiring of 63,000 temporary workers, in preparation for the Cen- 
sus 2010. 

Manufacturing employment fell by 149,000 over the month, and 
job losses continue to be widespread. Since the recession began, 
this industry has shed 1.6 million jobs, representing more than a 
quarter of the total non-farm job decline during the period. Con- 
struction employment decreased by 110,000 in April. Job losses 
have averaged 120,000 per month in the last six months, compared 
with 46,000 per month from December 2007 to October 2008. 

Also in the goods-producing sector, mining employment fell by 
10,000 in April. From the start of the recession through September 
2008, this industry has continued to add jobs, mainly those related 
to oil and gas production. Since September, mining employment 
has declined by 44,000. 

In April, employment in professional and business services 
dropped by 122,000. Temporary help services accounted for about 
half of the job losses. Since the start of the recession, temporary 
help employment has fallen by 825,000, nearly a third of its total. 
The health care industry added 17,000 jobs over the month, in line 
with its average monthly gain since January. In 2008, the average 
gain was 30,000 jobs per month. 

In April, average hourly earnings for production and non-super- 
visory workers in the private sector were essentially unchanged. 

Over the past 12 months, average hourly earnings have risen by 
3.2 percent. From March 2008 to March 2009, the Consumer Price 
Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers declined by 
one percentage point. Turning now to measures of the Survey of 
Households, the unemployment rate rose to 8.9 percent in April, an 
increase of 4/lOths of a percentage point. The number of unem- 
ployed persons increased % 563,000 to 13.7 million. Since the start 
of the recession in December 2007, the number of unemployed has 
risen by 6.2 million, pushing the jobless rate up by four percentage 
points. 

Over the month, the number of long-term unemployed continued 
to grow, rising by 498,000 to 3.7 million. The long term jobless rep- 
resented 27.2 percent of all unemployed persons in April, the high- 
est proportion on record. The employment to population ratio held 
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at 59.9 percent in April. When the recession began in December 
2007, it was at 62.7 percent. Among the employed, the number of 
persons working part-time who would prefer full-time work was lit- 
tle changed over the month, at 8.9 million. 

In summary, non-farm payroll employment fell by 539,000 in 
April. Private sector employment dropped by 611,000. Job losses 
continued to be widespread across most major industries. Since the 
recession began, payroll employment has fallen by 5.7 million. Over 
the month, the unemployment rate rose by 4/lOths of a percentage 
point to 8.9 percent. My colleagues and I would be glad to answer 
your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Commissioner Hall appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 22.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. Dr. Hall. Just to 
summarize, there were 611,000 jobs lost in the private sector last 
month, is that right? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. How many jobs have been lost since De- 
cember 2007? 

Commissioner Hall. Nearly six million private sector jobs. 

Senator Klobuchar. What would you say, just to summarize, 
have been the biggest areas of loss for the types of jobs across the 
country? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say the job loss has been very 
widespread. Almost every sector has had job loss with the excep- 
tion of health care and education, and even those industries have 
had a slowing of job growth. The sectors with the biggest job loss 
have probably been manufacturing and construction. 

Senator Klobuchar. How about for parts of the country? I re- 
member when we talked about this a year ago, which was probably 
a precursor of things to come, we were trying to figure out if it’s 
just a Michigan or just a regional problem. I remember at that 
point you gave me the states that were having problems, and in 
fact it wasn’t just regional. The highest unemployment states were 
spread out across the country. What’s the status of that now? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s still true. We’ve seen literally every 
state has had significant rise in the unemployment rate over the 
past year. That continues to be the case. The job loss is wide- 
spread. Certain states have had bigger increases in the unemploy- 
ment rate, job loss. For example, Oregon, South Carolina, North 
Carolina and Michigan have been the largest. 

Senator Klobuchar. I can understand Michigan, with the auto 
industry, but what do you point to when you look at Oregon and 
South Carolina and North Carolina? 

Commissioner Hall. It’s hard to say, because the exact mix of 
industries vary by state. I’d probably have to spend a little time 
looking at those, to give a good answer to you. We can do that for 
you, but I don’t have an obvious answer. 

Senator Klobuchar. Sometimes I wonder if you have areas 
which have seen a big increase recently, and then suddenly they’ve 
gone down. Just as I know in Florida and northern Minnesota, the 
mines have not been doing that well for decades, and suddenly in 
the last few years, because of the international economy, our iron 
ore mines are on the increase and people were going to work. 
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Then suddenly with this economic crash worldwide, you saw a 
big decline. Maybe part of this, it’s not just about mining. What 
you pointed out is an issue nationwide, but areas where they are 
benefiting because of an increase in either manufacturing or those 
types of jobs. 

Commissioner Hall. I suspect that there are a number of sto- 
ries like that. There do seem to be states that even prior to the re- 
cession were running higher unemployment rates, and those states 
have had a bigger increase in their unemployment for some reason. 

Senator Klobuchar. Maybe part of that, that this was bigger 
than just a blip on the radar screen, that this was a longer-term 
recession? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. The recession, as we’ve talked about, 
seems to be different from previous recessions, given the severe 
housing slump, the credit crunch and the global nature of the eco- 
nomic downturn. Based on what you’re seeing here, how long do 
you think this is going to last? I know when I ask this question 
you never answer it, but I thought I’d try. How long do you think 
this is going to last? We’ll have another round of questions this 
morning, but do you see any glimmers of hope here? 

Commissioner Hall. You’re quite correct. I don’t want to specu- 
late on how long this will last. This was another bad report. There 
wasn’t anything to cherish in the labor market again this month. 
I think the story continues to be pretty close to the same story. The 
job loss is large and it’s widespread, and it’s sucking in every in- 
dustry sector and every demographic group. If you’re looking for a 
glimmer of hope, I suppose the fact that the private sector job loss 
is about 611,000 and it’s been averaging around 700,000. That 
looks like it might be a moderation. But it’s only one month and 
it’s not a large change. 

Senator Klobuchar. We’ve seen an increase in consumer con- 
fidence, which is pretty marked. We’ve seen consumer spending 
rise in the last quarter, and also just a little thumb story. Target, 
which is based in Minnesota, they reported they did better in the 
last four weeks than they did in the four weeks during this exact 
same time period during the last year. So I’ve heard some of these 
stories, but they seem very different from what we were seeing in 
December and January. 

Commissioner Hall. That’s probably the most encouraging 
news that I’ve seen. Consumer confidence obviously leads to con- 
sumer spending. Consumer spending is 70 percent of GDP. Frank- 
ly, if consumer spending picks up everything else will pick up to 
match it. So that is the best sort of news we can get, if it continues 
to pick up in consumer spending. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. I’ll turn it over to Congress- 
man Brady. 

Representative Brady. Thank you. Senator Klobuchar. I think 
we’re all hoping to see the American economy turn up sooner rath- 
er than later. We’re looking for indications of that. On the surface, 
the 539,000 number looks sobering. Tell us a little more about the 
private sector payroll employment decline of 611,000. It’s down 
slightly from last month, but we haven’t hit the bottom of the well 
yet. Can you put that in perspective? 
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Commissioner Hall. I suppose I’d say that a job loss of 611,000 
is a large job loss. It only looks slightly encouraging because the 
job losses have been so high in the last three months. It’s still a 
very large loss. It’s still a very large spread. So the pattern of job 
loss really hasn’t changed. 

Representative Brady. That’s what I sense too. Mr. Rones, 
government jobs are growing by some 70 thousand. Is that attrib- 
utable to Census hiring? 

Commissioner Hall. The increase in the temporary census hir- 
ing was 63,000. So that really accounts for the vast majority of the 
increase in government. 

Representative Brady. Just a couple of months in January, top 
Administration officials claimed that the stimulus plan would keep 
the unemployment rate at or below eight percent for this year. 

Obviously, we’re at a much higher level already, 8.9 percent. Any 
projection on what that will be for the entire year? Deputy Com- 
missioner Rones. 

Mr. Rones. As you know, we don’t do projections. Basically, we 
know now that we’re at 8.9 percent already in April. So that cer- 
tainly puts that number in perspective. 

Representative Brady. We’re fortunate on this Committee. We 
do have a lot of experts come before us, some of the best and 
brightest. The Chairwoman of the Economic Advisers, Chair 
Romer, who is very sharp, before the Committee here recently cited 
a 150,000 job creation figure in her testimony before this Com- 
mittee, related to the stimulus. Do your numbers substantiate that 
claim. Commissioner Hall? 

Commissioner Hall. There’s no way for us to connect job 
change with the stimulus. We just don’t do that sort of work. 

Representative Brady. What indicators would you be looking 
for on that? Honestly, we want a few jobs created in this country. 
We want to know if we’re touching the bottom of the well. We can’t 
do it? The numbers don’t justify it at this point. 

Commissioner Hall. Right, yes. Particularly in a period of such 
significant job loss, it would be very hard to sort or parse out as 
to what would the job loss be if it weren’t for something else going 
on. I will say for us to see improvement, certainly improvement in 
the unemployment rate, we’re going to have to see the job loss 
moderate, and we’re going to have to see the job loss eventually 
stop, and we’re going to have to see job growth before we see the 
unemployment rate start to level off and eventually decline. 

Representative Brady. Do you think consumer confidence is an 
important measure? The uptick in consumer spending is good in 
the first quarter. Two questions. It appears like the biggest uptick. 
Deputy Commissioner Rones, that the biggest uptick was in Janu- 
ary and February. Some attribute that to IRS tax refund checks 
getting back into households and people doing the stimulus tax in- 
centives that equate to $1.10 per day, excuse me. 

In April, is there any evidence that in this data, that that is hav- 
ing an impact on consumer spending? First, what do you attribute 
to it in the first quarter? Second, do you see any uptick, any change 
because of the Obama tax cuts? 

Mr. Rones. As Commissioner Hall said, it’s difficult for us to 
take that one single factor and somehow disentangle that from all 
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the other things going on in the economy. Right now, we’re still 
seeing rapid job loss despite any efforts. We still have 611,000 pri- 
vate sector job loss. Again, would it have been worse but for the 
stimulus? We can’t really know that. 

Representative Brady. And the uptick in consumer spending 
in January and February? 

Mr. Rones. Again, it’s one of the few positive signs that we 
have. Any money that goes into consumer’s pockets has to be help- 
ful. So I’m sure that that’s part of what’s going on with consumer 
confidence. 

Representative Brady. My question is since the stimulus credit 
of $1.10 a day didn’t start until April, what’s the reason for Janu- 
ary and February? 

Mr. Rones. Again, it’s hard for us to be sure. But surveys had 
seemed to indicate that there is some increase in consumer con- 
fidence. I’m not exactly sure why that is. Certainly, in our employ- 
ment centers there hasn’t been a lot of positive news over that pe- 
riod. 

Representative Brady. Thank you, and before the Chairwoman 
attributes it to the election of a new president, let me just say I 
respectfully disagree. I yield back. Madam Chair. 

Senator Klobuchar. Senator Casey. 

Senator Casey. Madam Chair, thank you very much. I know I 
got here late, and I want to make sure I ask unanimous consent 
to submit a statement for the record. 

Senator Klobuchar. Without objection, it will be included in 
the record. 

[The prepared statement of the Honorable Robert P. Casey was 
not available at the time of publication.] 

Senator Casey. I wanted to first of all address Commissioner 
Hall with regard to the question of minority unemployment. I want 
to make sure I got this right. The numbers for African-American 
unemployment this month, the number is 15 percent, is that right? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey. The number for Hispanics, I had 11.3. Is that 
right? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, that is. 

Senator Casey. But I guess the month to month number for Af- 
rican-Americans went from 13.3 to 15, is that right? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Senator Casey. What do you attribute that to? The Hispanic 
numbers stayed consistent month to month, is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. It should not amount to too much. 
The numbers should not move you too much, because there’s some 
volatility in these numbers to begin with. I can say that the in- 
crease in black unemployment was statistically significant, so we 
would characterize it as an increase. But as far as an explanation, 
I just don’t know for a one month change. 

Senator Casey. I know it’s difficult, and month to month num- 
bers can be — I guess sometimes they can be significant. You can at- 
tribute it to something at times and maybe not in other cir- 
cumstances. But the fact remains whether we’re talking about this 
month or the previous month, that African-American unemploy- 
ment is almost double what it is for whites; is that correct? 
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Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Senator Casey. That alone is disturbing, because we keep hear- 
ing these commentators talking about the fact that there may be 
parts of the economy that are improving, as you said, glimmers of 
hope, and other places, where there’s some degree of positive news. 
We also hear this “lagging indicator” phrase. I’ll tell you, that’s a 
great candy-coated way of describing a terrible economy, because of 
course if you lost your job or your house or your hopes and your 
dreams, a lagging indicator doesn’t really do it for you. It’s not real- 
ly an accurate assessment of your life as you’re going through that. 

I do want to ask you also about what you’re seeing, kind of state 
by state. Fortunately for Pennsylvania, in a very relative sense the 
numbers are extraordinarily high. But we’ve gone from basically 
from February to March, 7.0, 7.5, whereas the nation in that time 
period was going above eight, and I guess in February or January. 
But in March to April, going from 8.5 to 8.9. Is that where we are 
now? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey. In Pennsylvania, we’ve been averaging about 
40,000 jobs lost month to month. When you look at some of the 
states that are highest, in terms of the unemployment rate by per- 
centage, what are the three highest and what’s driving most of 
that? Is it housing or is it a combination of factors? I know several 
states are in double figures. I just don’t know the listing of them. 

Commissioner Hall. We have the data, not on my fingertips 
but 

Mr. Rones. California is about 12 . 

Commissioner Hall [continuing]. I think they’re in double dig- 
its. 

Senator Casey. About 11 to 12 . 

Mr. Rones. 11.2 percent. 

Senator Casey. That’s California. Do you know the next two? 
I’m just trying to get a sense of 

Commissioner Hall. Michigan has an unemployment rate of 
12.6; Oregon has an unemployment rate of 12.1; Indiana has an 
unemployment rate of 10; Nevada, 10.4; North Carolina, 10.8; 
South Carolina, 11.4. There are several states that are now in dou- 
ble digits. 

Senator Casey [continuing]. There’s no thread you necessarily 
can identify. I would say in Michigan, the auto industry contributes 
to that. So there’s no real thread that’s really state or region-spe- 
cific would you say? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, I would say that. All the states have 
had a rise in the unemployment rate. It’s been very broad across 
demographic groups, across industries, across states. The other 
states that started with higher unemployment rates tend to have 
a bigger increase for whatever reason. If you would look at regions, 
I suppose the regions that have been hardest-hit have been the 
West and the Midwest, but all the regions have been hit. 

Senator Casey. I know I’m over time. Just real quickly. Chair- 
man Bernanke was here just a couple of days ago, and I asked him 
about unemployment data and a lot of similar questions that we’re 
examining today. But he commented that the labor market is dy- 
namic, and that even as we shed jobs, people are gaining jobs, and 
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the overall picture is dynamic. That’s a paraphrase. That’s not an 
exact quotation from Chairman Bernanke. 

But that idea that there is a dynamic quality to this, and there 
may be areas where there’s actual significant growth, where is the 
job growth, if there is any? Is there a sector that’s growing, or are 
we just kidding ourselves to say that there’s a positive dynamism 
to it? 

Commissioner Hall. I would guess that the dynamism he’s re- 
ferring to, which I would characterize as job churn, people are los- 
ing jobs in net, but there are an amount of people who are switch- 
ing jobs, people who are switching jobs and gaining jobs. But in 
terms of net gains on a monthly basis, there’s very few industries 
that have job growth. Government and education and health care 
have had some, but to be honest, even education and health care 
have had a real decline in their job growth in the last few months. 
They’re still growing, but it’s been moderating. 

Senator Casey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. I keep wanting to 
bring up some real examples. I think it’s just illustrative of some 
of the issues, and this is the story of two people in Minnesota, Matt 
and Eva Johnson, who have got college degrees. They thought that 
was the smart thing to do, and now they’re $69,000 in debt from 
their college education. 

They pay about $800 a month in student loans, and they’re hav- 
ing difficulty getting work. They got a house a year ago, before this 
really hit. They bought a modest two-bedroom, one-bathroom house 
in Blaine, Minnesota, which is an exurban area for $172,000. That 
house has actually maintained its value, but they can’t afford the 
mortgage payment. So the woman’s 22-year-old brother moved into 
their basement. He pays $400 a month for rent, utilities and gro- 
ceries. If they didn’t have that, they wouldn’t be able to make it, 
their mortgage, and they talk about how they had money a few 
years ago. They talk about how they’ve decided not to have a child 
right now. They’re going to wait four or five years. They want to, 
but they don’t think they can afford it. 

They have — they push off buying groceries. They eat a lot of 
chicken noodle soup and potatoes, and the husband goes on Craig’s 
List daily to try to pick up side jobs, which are getting harder to 
come by. The wife coaches soccer seven months of the year, which 
brings in about $1,000. Those are real stories, and I guess my ques- 
tion there is we’ve always been told to pursue this American 
dream, and a college education is a huge piece of this. 

I believe that, but what are the differences for the unemployment 
rates for people with college degrees and people without college de- 
grees? 

Commissioner Hall. They vary significantly by education. This 
recession has been interesting, in the sense that it’s affected every- 
body. It’s affected people at all education ranges. Unemployment 
rates have gone up for people with college degrees and with people 
with less than a high school education. If they didn’t start equal 
and the effect hasn’t been equal, the unemployment rate for people 
without a high school degree is 14.8 percent. For people with a col- 
lege degree, it’s 4.4 percent. So a huge difference. 

Senator Klobuchar. Could you go over that again for me? 
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Commissioner Hall. For people without a high school degree, 
the unemployment rate is 14.8 percent. With a high school degree, 
it goes to 9.3 percent, and then with some college, it goes down to 
7.4 percent. Then with a Bachelor’s degree, a college degree, it’s 4.4 
percent. All these numbers have gone up, but they’re nowhere near 
equal. 

Senator Klobuchar. You can see why the President is devoted 
to trying to make sure that people get some college. Not everyone 
has to be the same, but at least a year of post high school edu- 
cation, and one of the issues is the expense of college. As we can 
see, if we’re going to compete in this world economy, it seems like 
the more we can do to try to get some post high school degree and 
at least finish high school, it makes a major difference in employ- 
ment. Is that a correct assessment? 

Commissioner Hall. Absolutely. People with higher education 
have higher labor force participation rates. You get higher wages; 
they have lower unemployment rates. 

Senator Klobuchar. Another follow-up from the story that I 
just gave you of the Johnsons in Blaine, Minnesota. It will be some- 
thing we talked about a year ago, which is what you call the mar- 
ginally unemployed, people who would like to work longer hours 
but then their hours are reduced. That is not included. Those peo- 
ple aren’t included in the 8.9 percent unemployment rate that we 
just announced today; is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s correct. 

Senator Klobuchar. When you include them, where do we go 
and what are their numbers looking like? 

Commissioner Hall. When you include marginally attached. 

Senator Klobuchar. They’re not necessarily like moms, who 
want to reduce their hours because they have kids, and they want 
to reduce it. You have people that are pushed to reduced hours 
when they don’t want to reduce them. 

Commissioner Hall. The marginally attached are people who 
want to work but for whatever reason they haven’t been looking 
lately. They include discouraged workers. 

Senator Klobuchar. Discouraged workers? 

Commissioner Hall. Part-time for economic reasons, is what 
you’re talking about. People who want to work full-time but they 
can only find part-time work. If you include those folks as well, you 
get a percentage of 15.8 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar. Where is that compared to where we were 
a year ago or two years ago? 

Commissioner Hall. That’s up about 6.6 percentage points over 
the last 12 months. 

Senator Klobuchar. So these are people that are discouraged 
workers, that can’t quite get the money they need or the hours they 
need? It’s exactly I think this kind of situation. Maybe they have 
a job, but it’s getting harder and harder for them to pay for the 
mortgage and things like that. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. And that trend is similar to the regular 
unemployment rate? 
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Commissioner Hall. Yes. All are issues of labor force under- 
employment as well as unemployment, and they have all gone up 
in similar fashion. They’re all showing a distressed labor market. 

Senator Klobuchar. And again, these are remarkable figures in 
the unemployment rate, depending on people who don’t finish high 
school are at 14.8 percent; with high school, 9.3 percent; with some 
college, 7.4 percent; college degree, 4.4 percent. Is that similar to 
what we saw in some of these last recessions that didn’t last this 
long? 

Commissioner Hall. These are all higher, and the recessions 
that lasted a short time period didn’t have such a large increase 
in the unemployment rate. All of these numbers are higher than 
either of the last two recessions. 

Senator Klobuchar. How about the variation between the cat- 
egories? You know what I’m trying to get at here. In these last re- 
cessions, did you see as much of an increase of say people without 
high school degrees? 

Commissioner Hall. I don’t think a precise comparison, but I 
think that is pretty similar. Generally, for example, people with at 
least a high school degree, their unemployment rate starts higher. 
It goes up more during a recession. That’s been true in this reces- 
sion. 

Senator Klobuchar. That’s historically true if we’re going to 
look at long-term situations. That should make a difference. Con- 
gressman Brady. 

Representative Brady. Those numbers, as to the value of col- 
lege education and stronger education, the housing financial sector. 
Commissioner, has been especially weak in recent years. Can you 
describe what’s happening in those sectors? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. Construction employment. We lost 
about 1.4 million jobs in construction. Housing-related industries 
include some other things, for a total of two million jobs. 

Representative Brady. In the last month? 

Commissioner Hall. In the last month, construction lost 
110,000. Job loss continues to be in triple digits there. 

Representative Brady. It’s been averaging about 120,000 in 
losses in recent months. So it’s a little uptick. 

Commissioner Hall. It’s around the same. 

Representative Brady. How about housing and financial? 

Commissioner Hall. Credit union intermediation has now lost 
about 14,000. That’s roughly in line, I think, with the last few 
months. 

Representative Brady. Is it the second week of each month 
you do the surveys? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Representative Brady. Any seasonal adjustments related to 
that? People here, I take it, have to pay their taxes on April 15th. 
Were there any seasonal adjustments that you know about? 

Commissioner Hall. Our seasonals. I’m not sure what the 
seasonals were like this month. But we always take the seasonality 
into account when we do these numbers. 

Representative Brady. Nothing significant? 

Commissioner Hall. Nothing to mention. We didn’t have any 
difficulties with the seasonality. 
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Representative Brady. Do you measure the real hourly com- 
pensation figures, what payroll, what compensation is? 

Commissioner Hall. We measure wage, average hourly earn- 
ings. 

Representative Brady. What is going on there? 

Commissioner Hall. In nominal terms, the average hourly 
earnings have been growing mayhe 3.2 percent, I believe, over the 
last 12 months. They had been going a little bit faster. They’ve got- 
ten up to almost four percent prior to recession. So wages are grow- 
ing, but not as fast as before. Once you define them in real terms, 
we actually have growth in real average hourly earnings, plus we 
have declining energy prices. 

Representative Brady. I don’t see pressure on Consumer Price 
Index, that number at this point. Do you? 

Commissioner Hall. No. Most of the unusual action is still in 
energy. In particular, energy prices have still declined. 

Representative Brady. That takes some of the pressure off in- 
flation figures, doesn’t it? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Representative Brady. Business families, you get a little fur- 
ther. I understand. Great. Thank you. Madam Chairman very 
much. I appreciate it. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much Congressman 
Brady. One area that we haven’t focused on is the veterans unem- 
ployment. I always like to bring this up, because I don’t think peo- 
ple think about this as much as they should, and these are people 
who have served our country and that have come back. Maybe even 
before this recession, maybe they’re serving for two or three years 
and then they came back. Their percentage of the total workforce, 
all that have been serving after September 2001 is what I’m look- 
ing at. 

So soldiers who served recently and the percentage of young 
male veterans serving after 2001, what’s the unemployment rate? 
So what we’re seeing now is from 13.9 percent of young male vet- 
erans serving after September 2001, are now unemployed, which is 
higher than the national unemployment rate of 8.9 percent. Are 
those numbers right? What do you have for those? 

Commissioner Hall. I have about 10.3 percent as the unem- 
ployment rate for Gulf War era veterans since 2001. 

Senator Klobuchar. It is higher, and I think the number I may 
have had was male veterans. So it’s 10.3 percent. As we look at 
this, you would think these people who have served our country, 
most like I know in Minnesota we don’t have many active duty, but 
we have a huge number of National Guard and Reserve that 
served, that have left their jobs. They are called up as citizen sol- 
diers. 

We have the longest-serving unit, the Red Bulls in Iraq, the Min- 
nesota National Guard. So the thought that they’re coming back 
and the job isn’t there anymore makes them so disadvantaged. 
Some people can hold onto their jobs when they were in the work 
force and they were gone. So I’m trying to figure out why we would 
see these higher numbers with these returning veterans? What do 
you think the reason is? 
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Commissioner Hall. I can’t say. I have to look a little more at 
the data and see if I see a pattern. But it is true that Gulf era vet- 
erans started at a slightly higher unemployment rate, and it’s in- 
creased by more during this recession. For example, it’s gone from 
5.6 percent to 10.3 percent over the last 12 months. I don’t know 
a good explanation for it. 

Senator Klobuchar. If you could look into that. I’m just curi- 
ous, because it’s very depressing to me. These are people that 
served our country and they have come back, and their unemploy- 
ment is even higher than the national average. I think it’s very 
troublesome. I wanted to shift a little bit to your past job, when 
you were Chief Economist for the White House Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

If a few of your colleagues there could put your professor hats 
back on for a second, and you had to give a lecture about jobs and 
this recession, how would you explain this moment in our economic 
history? If you look at it more broadly, what factors led us to these 
unemployment numbers and having identified the solutions that 
you would suggest from an economic standpoint, based on the his- 
torical data, what caused this and what do you see to help us get 
out of it, with your overall experience? Commissioner Hall. 

Commissioner Hall. I would say that for the first part of this 
recession, we had job loss, but it wasn’t large job loss. 

Senator Klobuchar. When you’re talking about the first part, 
what time period are you talking about? 

Commissioner Hall. Say from December 2007 to something like 
September 2008. In fact, I would probably say that was a mild re- 
cession. Maybe it may not have been called a recession if things 
had improved. My feeling is that it was probably related to the 
housing market, to people losing value in their homes, and that af- 
fecting consumer spending. We didn’t have really, really strong job 
loss like we’re seeing now until the credit markets really locked up 
in September. 

So now we have this period of downturn that affected the hous- 
ing market directly, and then the financial markets locked up. We 
have all three of these things really impacting the economy. We’ve 
had a severe recession now for the last six months, I think as a 
result. As far as what would fix it, that’s out of my current job. I 
will say it’s hard to see that unless the labor market’s going to im- 
prove, unless some of these three things, the housing market, the 
credit markets and the global economy; if some of those, at least 
one or more of those things don’t improve. 

Senator Klobuchar. I was actually just talking to Senator 
McCain about Asia, China, Japan and Vietnam. They’re seeing 
very similar things, especially Japan, with somewhat similar policy 
focus with the recovery plans, and trying to make the market move 
again in that way, and hopefully some worldwide efforts, to stem 
some of the abuses that went on in the financial markets, which 
we know will take a while to turn that around. 

Yesterday, we learned that the number of workers applying for 
benefits dropped to 601,000 last week, which was slightly better 
than what we thought it was going to be, which we thought it was 
635,000. However, we also learned that the total number of people 
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receiving unemployment benefits climbed to 6.35 million, which is 
a record for the 14th straight week. 

Looking behind these numbers, what does this tell you about our 
employment situation and how long term this is for these people? 

Commissioner Hall. Let me mention that the new initial claims 
for unemployment insurance, it’s volatile. You can’t read too much 
into one data point. But it does seem to have some ability to pre- 
dict the labor market. The fact that the initial claims went down 
is potentially a good sign. But this doesn’t mean that we’re talking 
about today; we’re talking about two weeks before that. So if you’re 
looking for improvements in the labor market, we won’t see that 
until next month. 

But the claims are at a level that’s an all-time high. That’s basi- 
cally consistent with the large number of long-term unemployed 
that we have. I think the number I quoted in the statement about 
the percentage unemployed and the long-term unemployed is at a 
record right now. 

Senator Klobuchar. Congressman Brady. 

Representative Brady. Thanks, Madam Chair. I think most 
people recognize now, a growing number in America, that it’s not 
simply enough to buy American. You have to sell American prod- 
ucts and services throughout the world, especially with 95 percent 
of the world’s customers living outside the United States. Exports 
until this year, until the global financial collapse, have been a huge 
part of our economy. 

Our ability to sell our products around the world has been a life 
line to our economy, until demand started to shrink. Looking at the 
numbers for a minute from an economic standpoint, how critical is 
it that we do what we can to restore the demand for the sales of 
our American products around the world? 

Commissioner Hall. It is potentially important. I think exports 
have been as high as two percent. I think it’s exactly why the inter- 
connectedness of markets, I think, is a real strength for the United 
States, and the fact that we can sell abroad, actually the fact that 
we can buy from abroad, both things help our economy. 

Representative Brady. Experts estimate that because of our 
free trade agreements, the ability for consumers to have more 
choices in America, a typical family in Texas or Minnesota can go 
to the grocery store once a month for free, because of the savings 
and the choices they have. Whether it’s at the supermarket, at the 
mall or when they’re shopping for cars or other things. 

Because our ability to sell American products is so critical 
around the world, I am concerned about some new proposals that 
would actually double tax our companies that sell those products 
overseas. Some of our companies are able to access those foreign 
markets from here in the United States. Others, because the prod- 
ucts they sell or the market is limited, actually are confined to sell 
U.S. products in our country. 

Our tax code is one of the few in the world that taxes worldwide 
income, regardless of where our companies get this income. Most 
countries tax only within their boundaries themselves. As a result, 
our U.S. companies have often faced double taxation. 

The tax code over a century has tried to be more competitive in 
two ways, one by saying “Look, you can deduct those foreign taxes 
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you pay over in those foreign countries from what you owe us, and 
pay us the difference.” Another has been that we won’t tax that in- 
come until you bring it back to the United States. So under the 
same philosophy, we don’t tax people on their dividends when the 
company earns it, but when they actually distribute it as dividends. 
There is a concern that if we remove the ability to deduct foreign 
taxes, if we remove the ability to tax when that income comes back 
to the States, that we may well drive our U.S. companies overseas, 
where they have a more stable tax climate. 

I’m not asking your opinion on some of these tax proposals, but 
as an economist, don’t new tax regimes of various countries have 
an impact on economic growth, and where economic decisions are 
made within the private sector? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say that’s almost certainly true, 
that tax codes do have in fact differential treatment. Differential 
tax codes between countries can have this effect not only with 
trade costs but investment. 

Representative Brady. I think we see the difference in 2004. 
Congress worried about the number of jobs being created overseas 
and created a tax code, where if companies and manufacturers pro- 
duced, invested and create jobs in the U.S. they have a lower tax 
rate, than if you do the same thing overseas. That’s the way the 
tax code is today. 

Unfortunately, this Administration and some in Congress have 
singled out certain industries like America’s energy industry and 
basically said that no longer applies to you. We’re going to tax you 
when you invest in the United States, just as if you were creating 
those jobs overseas. It’s actually the opposite, I think, of what we 
need to do. 

I think the point you made, that tax codes do matter in job cre- 
ation and location of companies, is very important for Congress to 
consider as we wade into the complicated area of international tax 
issues. With that, I yield. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you very much. Congressman 
Brady. A few more questions here. I know we discussed last year 
the health care effect here and the burden on workers of the cost 
of health care in this country, and employers, which is more expen- 
sive than it is in other countries. I remember that you suggested 
that to the extent the employer bears the greater share of the 
health care costs, this crowds out wage increases to employees. 

Obviously, to the extent that employees have the higher costs, it 
makes it more difficult for them to afford things, whether it’s goods 
that we want them to buy out there or to stay in their homes. 
What does the data show regarding the impact of rising health care 
costs on wages and in general? 

Commissioner Hall. I think in general, and I’m talking back 
probably prior to the recession, because I haven’t looked at the data 
a lot during the recession, but there surely has been evidence that 
the faster growing health care costs are, the slower growing are the 
wages. As you say, there’s evidence of that. Rising health care costs 
can crowd out wage increases. This is primarily because health 
care is provided through work in this country. 

Senator Klobuchar. And as you know, we’re going to be work- 
ing on health care reform this year, and if we’re able to bring some 
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costs down and make it more affordable and do it in a different 
way, do you think that would help people with their wages? 

Commissioner Hall. That is what the research suggests, since 
obviously if health care is crowding out wage growth, then reducing 
health care costs would have the opposite effect. 

Senator Klobuchar. Just to answer with a few questions about 
the indicators, which can show some change or some positive 
things. I know the unemployment rates have gone up this month, 
and there are still way too many people out of jobs. We talked 
about the consumer spending, the 2.2 percent on an annualized 
basis in the last quarter, the most in two years. Does that tend to 
be an indicator that there is some glimmer of hope here? 

Commissioner Hall. Absolutely. I think consumer spending is 
probably going to be the key to everything. If consumers continue 
to spend, if consumer spending picks up, then I think everything 
else follows. 

Senator Klobuchar. The other thing you identified when you 
looked at your three-legged stool, I guess, was that consumer 
spending — I’ll go back to that again — with the target numbers I 
gave you, which is for the four weeks which ended May 2, net retail 
sales for Target increased 4.5 percent when compared to the same 
four weeks ending May 3, 2008. On the same basis actually, April 
comparable store sales increased .3 percent. What is the usual cor- 
relation between increased sales and employment? 

Commissioner Hall. There is a positive relationship. If con- 
sumers start to spend and you start to get growth, once you start 
to get growth I think the job loss would start to moderate over 
time. If you get enough growth, then eventually the job loss will 
turn into job gain, and we’ll see the labor market stabilize. 

Senator Klobuchar. But as you said, the other parts of this 
three-legged stool are the housing market. Have you seen any 
changes in that market yet? 

Commissioner Hall. Just what everybody else has seen. Some 
small glimmers of hope perhaps in construction, but I don’t know 
that we have a real pattern yet. It’s kind of like consumer spend- 
ing. If we see consumer spending pick up, what we really need to 
see is both those things continue to improve. 

Senator Klobuchar. Then the third part you identified is just 
the credit markets, and as you know, just recently, the Treasury 
Department and the Fed announced a stress test. So we’ll wait to 
see the effects of that. Some of our financial institutions didn’t need 
any more to go out and capitalize and get increased funds. Some 
of them did, with this also affecting, since we started to get a credit 
market going again and more stabilized. 

Commissioner Hall. Absolutely. I think the real meltdown in 
the credit markets has been the biggest single problem, I think, in 
this recession. And so that’s the thing that probably most needs to 
turn around. 

Senator Klobuchar. Very good. So you’ll tell our constituents 
that when they call and are angry, that we’re trying to stabilize the 
credit markets. I’m sure you will. Commissioner Hall. That’s a 
major part of this as well. I just wanted to conclude here, summa- 
rizing what we’ve heard today, sort of from a layman’s way of look- 
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ing at this. This past month, we have seen 563,000 more people 
that are basically unemployed. Is that right? 

Commissioner Hall. Correct. 

Senator Klobuchar. Since the start of the recession, how many 
people are now unemployed? 

Commissioner Hall. The number of unemployed is now 13.7 
million. 

Senator Klobuchar. 13.7 million. I would think these numbers 
are important. People have to realize across the country that it’s 
not just one person messing up here. There are a lot of people that 
have been affected by this recession, through no fault of their own. 
We’ve seen a rise in the unemployment rate from last month from 
8.5 percent. Now it’s 8.9 percent. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Klobuchar. That group that is so hard for people to get 
their arms around, the group I was talking about like the Johnsons 
of Blaine, Minnesota, who would like to work more hours but are 
discouraged. What do you call them, marginal workers who are try- 
ing to increase those hours and just can’t find a job, and include 
them? We’re at 15.9 percent unemployment. 

Commissioner Hall. 15.8. 

Senator Klobuchar. 15.8 percent unemployment. We also 
talked about the fact that a certain group of workers — Senator 
Casey talked about those minority workers — and we were talking 
here about when Representative Brady focused on some of the dif- 
ferent industries, where you see the difference in construction and 
things like that. 

But clearly, for those who do not have a high school degree, what 
was that unemployment again? 

Commissioner Hall. 14.8 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar. Then you go down to people that have a 
high school degree. You get 

Commissioner Hall. 9.3 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar [continuing]. People who have at least a 
year of college but haven’t finished, it’s 

Commissioner Hall. 7.4. 

Senator Klobuchar [continuing]. And people with a college de- 
gree is at? 

Commissioner Hall. 4.4 percent. 

Senator Klobuchar. We talked about the fact that we have 
some new policies in place, and Christina Romer pointed out this 
past week that while the stimulus package has made some dif- 
ference, it’s going to take a while to see that in terms of the unem- 
ployment. Is that fair to say? 

Commissioner Hall. That is, although I will say that the job, 
the apparent job gains or losses are concurrent indicators. When 
the economy starts to improve, you should see the job loss start to 
decline. But it’s lagging in the sense that we need actually a job 
gain of a certain amount for the unemployment rate to stabilize. 
The unemployment rate is likely to continue to increase even after 
we start to get jobs. 

Senator Klobuchar. And I think the President and Congress 
were pretty clear about this, that we aren’t suddenly going to see 
this uptick. A lot of this economic recovery was actually replacing 
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jobs that were lost or have been lost. The other parts of the policies 
that we pursued are putting more money in the hands of tax- 
payers, with the middle class tax cut. 

Do you think that that could be contributing some to consumer 
confidence, or also the increase, that 2.2 percent increase we’ve 
seen in consumer spending? Or do you think it’s just a better feel- 
ing, that the economy has stabilized? 

Commissioner Hall. I can’t say. I do think the improvement in 
consumer confidence, for whatever reason, is certainly related to 
the pickup in consumer spending. I think that part’s very impor- 
tant. 

Senator Klobuchar. And as we go forward here, you do not pre- 
dict any dramatic changes in the next month or two without the 
unemployment improving; correct? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say I wouldn’t predict. 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you. Commissioner Hall. But I 
think you said that we’re in a longer-term recession, as opposed to 
just something that’s a blip for the month of April? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. We’re having really significant job 
loss. Although things may improve, the job loss is not likely to end. 

Senator Klobuchar. And that is what led us in Congress to ex- 
tend unemployment benefits, something that we always did in the 
past, when there’s a history of looking like it’s going to last longer 
than just a few months. 

Commissioner Hall. Remember I said the number of long-term 
unemployed is very high, and that number typically continues to 
rise until after the recession’s over. 

Senator Klobuchar. And as we look at these potential hopeful 
signs, we see when we talk about the increase in consumer spend- 
ing. There are surveys that show an increase in consumer con- 
fidence. We have some industries that haven’t been hit as hard as 
others, like say health care and a few others. We have some evi- 
dence in some industries of some increased sales or stability. 

The other piece of it, just to summarize, housing market, we 
haven’t seen much change. But it appears that there’s some signs, 
as we heard last week, that it may have bottomed out. But we’re 
not certain. Then we also have the financial institutions again ap- 
pearing to be, though we’re not certain, a little more stable than 
we saw in the fall. Are those fair assessments? 

Commissioner Hall. Those are fair. 

Senator Klobuchar. Good. I don’t want to get out on a limb 
with you. Commissioner Hall. So I would just summarize this by 
saying that these can be viewed as grim, especially for the people 
experiencing them. You can’t tell someone who has lost their job 
“Hey, we’ve seen some good increases in consumer confidence.” 
That’s not going to help them. 

I think it’s a testament to the continuing involvement, in making 
sure that unemployment compensation is available, making sure 
that we are looking out for people who have lost their jobs, and 
also seeing this glimmer of hope, where we’re putting in place poli- 
cies, a better infrastructure for our future, whether it is broadband, 
whether it’s the electricity grid, so that when the economy starts 
moving again, we are better equipped to handle this. 
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The last thing I would end with from my perspective is just the 
need to put in place some more sensible, pragmatic financial regu- 
lations that don’t go in any way to hurt our economy, but to sta- 
bilize it. Because some of the issues we saw that caused this credit 
crunch, whether it’s deals that people didn’t understand, or too 
highly-leveraged financial institutions, or agencies, in the case of 
the SEC, that didn’t do anything about it. 

We need to get our act together here in terms of these financial 
regulations. The last word I would say, and maybe Representative 
Brady would like to add something here, is just that as we talk 
about these numbers, we always have to remember the people be- 
hind these numbers. One of the most moving letters I got in the 
last year was a woman who wrote in and said that she and her 
husband had put their three kids to bed, and they kissed them 
good-night on the forehead and then they sat at their kitchen table 
and put their heads in their hands, and wondered how are we 
going to make it, how are we going to make it tomorrow? How are 
we going to pick up an extra job? 

I know you think about those people every day. Commissioner 
Hall. That’s your job. I want to thank you for that. Let us all re- 
member that there are real people behind these statistics. Con- 
gressman Brady. 

[No response.] 

Senator Klobuchar. Thank you everyone. The hearing is ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 10:45 a.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of Kevin Brady, Senior House Republican 

I am pleased to join in welcoming Commissioner Hall before the Committee this 
morning. 

The labor market data reported today reflect continued economic weakness. Pay- 
roll employment declined by 539,000, with losses widespread across many indus- 
tries. Private sector payroll emplo 3 unent declined by 611,000, while government em- 
ployment increased by 72,000. The unemployment rate rose to 8.9 percent. 

These data are not surprising given recent economic trends. Real GDP declined 
by 6.1 percent in the first quarter of this year, with business investment plunging 
by 38 percent. 

There are some preliminary signs in some other data that the rapid rate of eco- 
nomic decline may be slowing, but more evidence is needed before reaching any firm 
conclusions. The condition of the housing sector and the contraction of the auto in- 
dustry are among many factors that make the economic outlook especially murky. 

Despite recent economic developments, including the rising unemployment rate, 
the Administration failed to update its unrealistic economic assumptions in its 
budget submission. For example, the Administration projects an 8.1 percent unem- 
ployment rate for 2009, even though it is clear the rate will unfortunately be much 
higher. The Administration projects that the economy will decline by 1.2 percent in 
2009, compared to the Blue Chip Consensus forecast decline of 2.6 percent. 

The Economist magazine called the economic assumptions in the Administration’s 
budget “deeply flawed” in an article entitled, “Wishful, and dangerous, thinking.” 
These faulty economic assumptions are dangerous because they produce an under- 
statement of the real cost of the Administration’s expensive new spending proposals. 
The result will be huge budget deficits and a doubling of the national debt as a 
share of GDP by 2017, according to CBO. 

In the short-term, the steps the Fed has taken, including the huge expansion of 
its balance sheet, have helped to stabilize financial markets and will eventually pro- 
vide a boost to the economy. However, the ongoing need for households and banks 
to reduce their outstanding debts does suggest that when the recovery comes it will 
probably be weak. 

Under Administration policies the excessive levels of deficits, debt, taxes, and in- 
flation will undermine long-term economic growth. Unfortunately, increasing the 
burden of government on an already weak economy is only going to further under- 
mine economic and job growth in the years ahead. The Administration’s proposed 
reduction of the incentives for work, saving, and investment is not the way to boost 
the productivity, innovation, and competitiveness of the U.S. economy in the years 
ahead. 


Prepared Statement of Keith Hall, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics 

Madam Chair and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the employment and unemployment data 
we released this morning. 

Nonfarm pa 3 Toll employment declined by 539,000 in April, and the unemplojunent 
rate rose from 8.5 to 8.9 percent. Since the start of the recession in December 2007, 
job losses have totaled 5.7 million, and the unemployment rate has increased by 4 
percentage points. 

In April, widespread job losses continued throughout the private sector. Private 
emplojment fell by 611,000, compared with average monthly declines of 700,000 in 
the prior 4 months. Over the month, federal government employment rose by 
66,000, mainly due to hiring of temporary workers in preparation for Census 2010. 

Manufacturing emplo 3 ment fell by 149,000 over the month, and job losses contin- 
ued to be widespread. Since the recession began, this industry has shed 1.6 million 
jobs, representing more than a quarter of the total nonfarm job decline during the 
period. 

Construction emplojment decreased by 110,000 in April. Job losses have averaged 
120,000 per month in the last 6 months, compared with 46,000 per month from De- 
cember 2007 to October 2008. 

Elsewhere in the goods-producing sector, mining employment fell by 10,000 in 
April. From the start of the recession through September 2008, this industry had 
continued to add jobs, mainly those related to oil and gas production. Since Sep- 
tember, mining employment has declined by 44,000. 

In April, employment in professional and business services dropped by 122,000. 
Temporary help services accounted for about half of the job loss. Since the start of 
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the recession, temporary help employment has fallen by 825,000, nearly a third of 
its total. 

The health care industry added 17,000 jobs over the month, in line with its aver- 
age monthly gain since January. In 2008, the average gain was 30,000 jobs per 
month. 

In April, average hourly earnings for production and nonsupervisory workers in 
the private sector were essentially unchanged. Over the past 12 months, average 
hourly earnings have risen by 3.2 percent. From March 2008 to March 2009, the 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers declined by 
1.0 percent. 

Turning now to measures from the survey of households, the unemplojunent rate 
rose to 8.9 percent in April, an increase of four-tenths of a percentage point. The 
number of unemployed persons increased by 663,000 to 13.7 million. Since the start 
of the recession in December 2007, the number of unemployed has risen by 6.2 mil- 
lion, pushing the jobless rate up by 4 percentage points. 

Over the month, the number of long-term unemployed continued to grow, rising 
by 498,000 to 3.7 million. The long-term jobless represented 27.2 percent of all un- 
employed persons in April, the highest proportion on record. 

The employment-population ratio held at 59.9 percent in April. When the reces- 
sion began in December 2007, it was 62.7 percent. Among the employed, the number 
of persons working part time who would prefer full-time work was little changed 
over the month at 8.9 million. 

In summary, nonfarm pajTolI employment fell by 539,000 in April. Private-sector 
employment dropped by 611,000. Job losses continued to be widespread across most 
major industries. Since the recession began, payroll employment has fallen by 5.7 
million. Over the month, the unemployment rate rose by four-tenths of a percentage 
point to 8.9 percent. 

My colleagues and I now would be glad to answer your questions. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: APRIL 2009 

Nonfarm payroll employment continued to decline in April (-539,000), and the unemployment rate 
rose from 8.5 to 8.9 percent, the BureauofLabor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported 
today. Since the recession began in December 2007, 5.7 million jobs have been lost. In April, job 
losses were large and widespread across nearly all major private-sector industries. Overall, private- 
sector employment fell by 61 1 ,000. 


Chart 1. Urwmploymant rata, saasonalty acyustad, 
April 2007 -April 2009 


Chart 2. Nonhum payroll amploymant ovar-th»imonrii changa, 
aaaaofially adjustad. April 2007 - April 2009 



Unemployment (Household Survey Datal 

The number of unemployed persons increased by 563,000 to 13.7 million in April, and the unem- 
ployment rate rose to 8.9 percent. Over the past 12 months, the number of tmemployed persons has 
risen by 6.0 million, and the unemployment rate has grown by 3.9 percentage points. (See table A-1.) 

Unemployment rates rose in April for adult men (9.4 percent) and blacks (15.0 percent). The job- 
less rates for adult women (7.1 percent), teenagers (21.5 percent), whites (8.0 percent), and Hispanics 
(1 1.3 percent) were little changed over the month. The unemployment rate for Asians was 6.6 percent in 
April, not seasonally adjusted, up from 3.2 percent a year earlier. (See tables A-1, A-2, and A-3.) 
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Table A. Major indicator of labor market activity, seasonally adjusted 
(Numbers in diousands) 


Category 

Quarterly averages 

Monthly data 

Mar.-Apr. 

change 

IV 2008 

12009 

Feb. 2009 

Mar. 2009 

Apr. 2009 

HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Labor force status 

Civilian labor force 

154,648 

153,993 

154,214 


154.731 

683 

Employment 

144,046 

■SSI 

141.748 

140,887 

141,007 

120 

Unemployment 

10,602 

■IQi 

12,467 

13,161 

13,724 

563 

Not in IalK)r force 


80,920 

80,699 

81,038 

80,541 

-497 


Unemployment rates 

All workers 

6.9 

8.1 

8.1 

8.5 

8.9 

0.4 

Adult men 

6.8 

8.2 

8.1 

8.8 

9.4 

.6 

Adult womm 

5.6 

6.7 


7.0 

7.1 

.1 

Teenagers 

20.7 

21.3 


21.7 

21.5 

-.2 

White 

6.3 

7.4 


7.9 

8.0 

.1 

Black or African American 

11.5 

13.1 

13.4 

13.3 

15.0 

1.7 

Hispanic or Latino ethnicity 

8.9 

10.7 

10.9 

11.4 

11.3 

-.1 

ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Employment 


135,727 

p 133,646 

133,652 

p 132,953 

p 132,414 

p-539 

Goods-producing ‘ 

20,803 

p 19,824 

19,832 

p 19,514 

p 19,244 

p-270 

Construction 

6,949 

p 6,586 

6,593 

p 6,458 

p6348 

p-lio 

Manu&cturing 

13,062 

p 12,470 

12,468 

p 12,301 

p 12,152 

P-149 

Service-providing ' 

114,924 

p 113,822 

1 13,820 

p 113,439 

p 113,170 

p-269 

Retail trade ^ 

15,127 

p 14,932 

14,934 

p 14,870 

p 14,824 

p-47 

Professional and business service 

17,485 

p 17,044 

17,029 

p 16,899 

p 16,777 

p-122 

Education and health services 

19,035 

p 19,135 

19,138 

p 19,148 

p 19,163 

pl5 

Leisure and hospitality 

13,348 

p 13,233 

13,236 

p 13,194 

p 13,150 

p-44 

Government 

22,538 

p 22,543 

22,547 

p 22,541 

p 22,613 

p72 


Hours of work ^ 

Total private 

33.4 

p33.3 

33.3 

p33.2 

p33.2 

pO.O 


40.2 

p39-6 

39.5 

p39.4 

p39.6 

P-2 

Overtime 

3.2 

p2.7 

mm 

p2.6 

p2.7 

p.l 


Indexes of aggregate weekly hours (2002=100)^ 

Total private 

104.1 

p 101.8 

101.9 

p 100.9 

p 100.3 

p -0.6 


Earnings ^ 

Average hourly earnings, total private 

■ i 


■ i 


S 1 

pSO.Ol 

Average wekly earnings, total private 


IBI 


msm 

jjafS X 1 

p.33 


’ Includes other industries, not shown separately. 

^ Quarterly averages and the over-the-month change are calculated using unrounded data. 
^ Data relate to private production and nonsupCTvisory woHccts. 
p = preliminary. 
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Among the unemployed, the number of job losers and persons who completed temporary jobs rose 
by 571,000 in April to 8.8 million. This group has more than doubled in size over the past 12 months. 
(See table A-8.) 

The number of long-term unemployed (those jobless for 27 weeks or more) increased by 498,000 to 

3.7 million over the month and has risen by 2.4 million since the start of the recession in December 
2007. (See table A-9.) 

Total Employment and the Labor Force (Household Survey Datal 

The civilian labor force participation rate rose in April to 65.8 percent, and the employment- 
population ratio was unchanged at 59.9 percent. The employment-population ratios for adult men and 
women showed little or no change over the month. However, since December 2007, the men's ratio was 
down by 4.4 percentage points, while the women's ratio was down by 1 .3 percentage points. (See 
table A-1.) 

In April, the number of persons working part time for economic reasons (sometimes referred to as 
involuntary part-time workers) was essentially unchanged at 8.9 million; however, the number of such 
workers has risen by 3.7 million over the past 12 months. (See table A-5.) 

Persons Not in the Labor Force (Household Survey Datal 

About 2. 1 million persons (not seasonally adjusted) were marginally attached to the labor force in 
April, 675,000 more than a year earlier. These individuals wanted and were available for work and had 
looked for a job sometime in the prior 12 months. They were not counted as unemployed because they 
had not searched for work in the 4 weeks preceding the survey. Among the marginally attached, there 
were 740,000 discouraged workers in April, up by 328,000 from a year earlier. Discouraged workers 
are persons not currently looking for work because they believe no jobs are available for them. The 
other 1.4 million persons marginally attached to the lato force in April had not searched for work in the 
4 weeks preceding the survey for reasons such as school attendance or family responsibilities. (See 
table A-13.) 

Industry Payroll Employment (Establishment Survey Datal 

Nonfarm payroll employment fell by 539,000 in April to 132.4 million; private-sector employment 
declined by 61 1,000. Since the recession began in December 2007, payroll employment has fallen by 

5.7 million. In April, job losses continued in most major private-sector industries. Employment rose in 
the federal govermnent mainly due to hiring of temporary workers for Census 2010. (See table B-1.) 

Employment in manufacturing fell by 1 49,000 over the month, with widespread job losses among 
the component industries. Three durable goods industries — transportation equipment (-34,000), fabri- 
cated metal products (-29,000), and machinery (-22,000) — accounted for more than half of the decline. 
Since September 2008, manufacturing has lost 1.2 million jobs. 

Construction employment declined by 1 10,000 in April, with losses spread throughout the sector. 
Over the past 6 months, job losses have averaged 120,000 per month, compared with 46,000 per month 
from December 2007 through October 2008. 
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The professional and business services industry lost 122,000 jobs in April. This industry has shed 
an average of 1 39,000 jobs per month since October 2008. Half of the April decline occurred in tem- 
porary help services. 

Employment in retail trade fell by 47,000 in April. Job losses in department stores (-14,000), auto- 
mobile dealers (-9,000), and building material and garden supply stores (-8,000) accounted for most of 
the decline. Wholesale trade employment was down by 41,000 over the month, with much of the 
decrease among durable goods wholesalers. 

Employment in transportation and warehousing declined by 38,000 in April, with losses concen- 
trated in truck transportation (-16,000) and warehousing and storage (-8,000). Employment in financial 
activities declined by 40,000 over die month. Job losses occurred throughout the sector, including real 
estate and rental and leasing (-15,000) and credit intermediation and related activities (-14,000). The 
leisure and hospitality industry lost 44,000 jobs in April. 

Health care employment grew by 17,000 in April. Job gains in health care have averaged 17,000 
per month thus far in 2009, down fi-om an average of 30,000 per month during 2008. Employment in 
federal government rose by 66,000 over the month largely due to the hiring of temporary workers for 
Census 2010 preparatory work. 

The change in total nonfarm employment for February was revised from -651,000 to -681,000, and 
the change for March was revised from -663,000 to -699,000. Monthly revisions result from additional 
sample reports and the monthly recalculation of seasonal factors. 

Weekly Hours (Establishment Survey Datal 

In April, the average workweek for production and nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls was rmchanged at 33.2 hours, seasonally adjusted. The manufacturing workweek increased by 
0.2 hour to 39.6 hours, and factory overtime rose by 0.1 hour to 2.7 hours. (See table B-2.) 

The index of aggregate weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls fell by 0.6 percent in April. The manufacturing index declined by 0.9 percent over the month. 
(See table B-5.) 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings (Establishment Survey Datal 

In April, average hourly earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers on private noirfarm 
payrolls was essentially unchanged. This followed a gain of 4 cents in March. Over the past 12 months, 
average hourly earnings increased by 3.2 percent, and average weekly earnings rose by 1.3 percent. 

(See table B-3.) 


The Employment Situation for May 2009 is scheduled to be released on Friday, June 5, 
at 8:30 A.M. (EOT). 
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Frequently Asked Questions about Employment and Unemployment Estimates 

Why are there two monthly measures of employment? 

The household survey and establishment survey both produce sample-based estimates of employ- 
ment and both have strengths and limitations. The establishment survey employment series has a 
smaller margin of error on the measurement of month-to-month change than the household survey 
because of its much larger sample size. An over-the-raonth employment change of 107,000 is statisti- 
cally significant in the establishment survey, while the threshold for a statistically significant change in 
the household survey is about 400,000. However, the household survey has a more expansive scope 
than the establishment survey because it includes the self-employed, mipaid family workers, agricul- 
tural workers, and private household workers, who are excluded by the establishment survey. The 
household survey also provides estimates of employment for demographic groups. 

Are undocumented immigrants counted in the surveys? 

Neither the establishment nor household survey is designed to identify the legal status of workers. 
Thus, while it is likely that both surveys include at least some undocumented immigrants, it is not 
possible to determine how many are counted in either survey. The household survey does include 
questions about whether respondents were bom outside the United States. Data from these questions 
show that foreign-bom workers accounted for 15.6 percent of the labor force in 2008. 

Why does the establishment survey have revisions? 

The establishment survey revises published estimates to improve its data series by incorporating 
additional information that was not available at the time of the initial publication of the estimates. 

The establishment survey revises its initial monthly estimates twice, in the immediately succeeding 
2 months, to incoiporate additional sample receipts from respondents in the survey and recalculated 
seasonal adjustment factors. For more information on the monthly revisions, please visit 
http://www.bls.gov/ces/cesrevinfo.htm. 

On an annual basis, the establishment survey incorporates a benchmark revision that re-anchors 
estimates to nearly complete employment counts available from unemployment insurance tax records. 
The benchmark helps to control for sampling and modeling errors in the estimates. For more informa- 
tion on the atmual benchmark revision, please visit http://www.bls.gov/web/cesbmart.htm. 

Does the establishment survey sample include small firms? 

Yes; about 40 percent of the establishment survey sample is comprised of business establishments 
with fewer than 20 employees. The establishment survey sample is designed to maximize the reliability 
of the total nonfarm employment estimate; firms from all size classes and industries are appropriately 
sampled to achieve that goal. 

Does the establishment survey account for employment from new businesses? 

Yes; monthly establishment survey estimates include an adjustment to accotmt for the net employ- 
ment change generated by business births and deaths. The adjustment comes from an econometric 
model that forecasts the monthly net jobs impact of business births and deaths based on the actual past 
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values of the net impact that can be observed with a lag from the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages. The establishment survey uses modeling rather than sampling for this purpose because the sur- 
vey is not immediately able to bring new businesses into the sample. There is an unavoidable lag be- 
tween the birth of a new firm and its appearance on the sampling frame and availability for selection. 
BLS adds new businesses to the survey twice a year. 

Is the count of unemployed persons limited to just those people receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits? 

No; the estimate of unemployment is based on a monthly sample survey of households. All persons 
who are without jobs and are actively seeking and available to work are included amraigteunenplpyed 
(Pecjie on temporary layoff are included even if they do not actively seek work.) There is no require- 
ment or question relating to unemployment insurance benefits in the monthly survey. 

Does the official unemployment rate exclude people who have stopped looking for work? 

Yes; however, there are separate estimates of persons outside the labor force who want a job, 
including those who have stopped looking because they believe no jobs are available (discouraged 
workers). In addition, alternative measures of labor underutiliration (discouraged workers and other 
groups not officially counted as unemployed) are published each month in the Employment Situation 
news release. 
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Technical Note 

This news release presents statistics from two major 
surveys, the Current Population Survey (household surv^) 
and the Current Employment Statistics survey (establishment 
survey). The household survey provides the infonnation on 
the labor force, employment, and uneraplc^rorat that appears 
in the A tables, marked HOUSEHOLD DATA. It is a san^Ie 
survey of about 60, (KK) households conducted by the U.S. 
Census Bureau for the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). 

The establishment survey provides the information on 
the employment, hours, and earnings of wodcers on nonfarm 
payrolls that appears in the B tables, marked ESTABLISH- 
MENT DATA. This information is collected from payroll 
records by BLS in cooperation widi state agencies. The 
san^le includes about 160,000 businesses and government 
agencies covering approximately 400,000 individual work- 
sites. The active sample includes about one-third of all non- 
farm payroll workers. The sample is drawn from a sampling 
frame of unemployment insurance tex accounts. 

For both surveys, the data for a given month relate to a 
paiticuiar week or pay period. In the hou^hold survey, the 
reference week is generally the calendar week that contains 
the 12th day of the month. In the establishment survey, die 
reference period is the pay period including the 12 A, which 
may or may not correspond directly to Ae calendar week. 

Coverage, definitions, and differeDces between sur- 
veys 

Household survey. The sample is selected to reflect 
Ae entire civilian noninstitutional population. Based on 
responses to a series of questions on work and job search 
activities, each person 16 years and over in a sample 
household is classified as employed, unemployed, or not in 
Ae labor force. 

People are classified as employed if Aey Ad any woric 
at all as paid employees during Ae reference week; woHced in 
Aeir own business, profession, or on Aeir own farm; or 
worked wiAout pay at least 15 hours in a family business or 
farm. People are also counted as employed if Aey were 
temporarily absent from Aeir jobs because of illn^, bad 
weaAer, vacation, labor-management Asputes, or personal 
reasons. 

People are classified as unemployed if Aey meet all of 
Ae following criteria: They had no employment during Ae 
reference week; Aey were avAlable for woric at Aat time; and 
Aey made specific efforts to find enq>Ioymcat sometime 
during Ae 4-week period ending wiA Ae reference week. 
Persons laid off from a job and expecting recall need not be 
looking for work to be counted as unemployed. The 
unemployment date derived from Ac household survey io no 
way depend upon Ae eligibility for or receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

The civilian labor force is Ae sum of employed and 
unemployed persons. Those not classified as employed or 
unemployed are not in the labor force. The unemployment 
rate is Ae number unenqrioyed as a percent of Ac labor 


force. The labor force participation rate is Ae labor force as 
a percent of Ae population, and Ae employment-population 
ratio is Ae employed as a percent of Ae population. 

Establishment survey. The sample establishm^ite are 
drawn from private nonfarm businesses such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as federal, state, and local 
government entities. Employees on nonfarm payrolls are 
Aose who received pay for any f«rt of Ae reference pay 
period, incltiding persons on pAd leave. Persons are counted 
in each job Aey hold. Hours and earnings data are for 
private businesses and relate only to prcxhiction wc^ers in 
Ae goods-producing sector and nonsupervisory workers in 
Ae service-providing sector. Industries are classified <m Ae 
basis of their principal activity in accordance wiA Ae 2007 
version of the NorA American Industry Classification 
System. 

Differences in employment estimates. The numerous 
conceptual and meAodologicA differences between Ae 
household and establishment surveys result in important 
Astinctions in Ae employment estimates derived from Ae 
surveys. Among Aese are: 

• The household survey includes agriculhiral workers, 
Ae self-employed, unpAd family woricers, and 
private bomehold wooers among Ae employed. 
These grotqss are excluded from Ae establishment 
survey. 

• The household survey includes pe(^le on unpAd 
leave among Ae enq)loyed. TTie establishment 
survey does not. 

• The household survey is limited to workers 16 years 
of age and older. The establishment survey is not 
limited by age. 

• The household survey has no duplication of 
individuAs, because inAviduAs are counted only 
once, even if Aey hold more Aan one job. In Ae 
establishment survey, employees working at more 
Aan one job and Aus aj^aring on more Aan one 
payroll would be counted separately for each 
appearance. 

Seasonal adjustment 

Over Ac course of a year, Ae size of Ae nation's labor 
force and Ae levels of employment and unen^>ioyment 
undergo Aaip fluctuations due to such seasonal evrats as 
changes in weaAer, reduced or ^panded production, 
harvests, major holidays, and Ae opening and closing of 
schools. The effect of such seasonA variation can be very 
large; seasonal fluctuations nmy accoimt for as much as 9S 
percent of Ae monA-to-monA changes in unemployment 
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Because these seasonal events foiiow a more or less 
regular pattern each year, their influence on statistical trends 
can be eliminated by adjiKting the statistics from month to 
month. These adjustment make nonseasonal developments, 
such as declines in economic activity or increases in die 
participation of women in the labor force, easier to spot. For 
example, the large number of youth entering the labor force 
each June is likely to obscure any odier changes that have 
taken place relative to May, making it difficult to determine if 
the level of ojonomic activity has risen or d«:lined. 
However, because the effect of students finishing school in 
previous years is known, die statistics for the current year can 
be adjust^ to allow for a constable change. Insofar as the 
seasonal adjustment is nmde correctly, the adjusted figure 
provides a more useful too! with which to analyze changes in 
economic activity. 

Most seasonally adjusted series are independently 
adjusted in bodi the household and establishment surveys. 
However, die adjusted series for many major estimates, such 
as total payroll employment, employment in most 
supersectors, tetal en^loyment, and unemployment are 
computed by aggregating independently adjusted component 
series. For exanple, total unemployment is derived by 
summing the adjusted seri^ for four major age-sex 
components; this differs from the unemployment estimate 
that would be obtained by directly adjusting the total or by 
combining the duration, reasons, or more detailed age 
categories. 

For both the hou^diold and establishment stirveys, a 
concurrent s^isona! adjustment methodology is used in which 
new seasonal factors are calculated each month, usmg all 
relevant data, up to and including the data for die current 
month. In the household survey, new seasonal factors are 
used to adjust only the current month’s data. In the 
establishment survey, however, new seasonal factors are used 
each month to adjust the three most recent monthly estimates. 
In both surveys, revisions to historical data are made once a 
year. 

Reliability of the estimates 

Statistics based on the household and establishment 
surveys are subject to both sampling and nonsampHng error. 
When a sample rather than the entire population is surveyed, 
there is a chance diat the sanple estimates may differ from 
the "true" popubtion values they represent The exact 
difference, w sampling error, varies depending on the 
particular sample selected, and this variability is measured by 
the standard error of the ^Ornate. There is about a 90- 
percent chance, or level of confidence, that an estimate based 
on a sanple will differ by no more than 1 .6 standard errors 
from the "tnte" p<pulation value because of sanpling error. 
BLS analyses are generally conducted at the 90-percent level 
of confidents. 

For example, the confi^ce interval for die monthly 
change in total employment from the household survey is on 
die order of plus or minus 430,000. Suppose the estimate of 
total enpioyment increases by 100,000 from one month to 
the next The 90-percent confidence interval on the monthly 
change would range from -330,000 to 530, 0(K) (100,000 +•/- 


430,000). These figures do not mean that the sample results 
are off by thwe m^nitudes, but rather that there is about a 
90-percent chance that the "true" over-the-month change lies 
widiin diis interval. Since this range includes values of less 
than zero, we could not say with confidence that employment 
had, in fact, increased, if, however, the reported employment 
rise was half a million, then all of die v^ues widiin the 90- 
perceat confidence interval would be greater than zero. In 
this case, it is likely (at least a 90-percent chance) that an 
employment rise had, in fact, occurred. At an unemployment 
rate of aroimd 5.5 percent, the 90-percent confidence interval 
for the monthly change in unemployment is about 
+/-280,000, and for the monthly change in die unemployment 
rate it is about +/-,19 percentage point. 

In general, estimates involving many individuals or 
establishments have lower stan<krd errora (relative to die size 
of the esrimate) than estimates which are based on a small 
number of observations. The precision of estimates is also 
improved when the data are cumulated over time such as for 
quarterly and annua! averages. The seasonal adjustment 
process can also improve the stability of the monthly 
estimates. 

The household and establishment surveys are also 
affected by nonsampHng error. Nonsanqiling errors can 
occur for many reasons, including the failure to sample a 
segment of the population, inability to obtain information for 
all respondents in the sample, in^ility or unwillingness of 
respondents to provide correct information on a timely basis, 
mistakes made by respondents, and errors made in the 
collection or processing of the data. 

For example, in the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on mcon^lete returns; for 
this reason, these estimates are labeled preliminary in the 
tables. It is only after two successive revisions to a mondily 
estimate, when nearly all sanqile reports have been received, 
that the estimate is considered final. 

Another major source of Donsampling error in the 
establishment survey is the inability to capture, on a timely 
basis, employment generated by new firms. To correct for 
diis systematic underestimation of enpioyment growdi, an 
Ktimation procedure with two components is used to account 
for business births. The first component uses business deaths 
to impute employment for business births. This is in- 
corporated into the sample-based link relative estimate 
pr(K;edure by simply not reflecting sample units going out of 
business, but imputing to them the same trend as the other 
fim^ in the sample. The second component is an ARIMA 
time series model designed to estimate the residual net 
birth/death employment not accounted for by die imputation. 
The historical time series used to create and test the ARIMA 
model was derived from the unenployment insurance 
universe micro-level database, and reflects die actual residiml 
net of births and deaths over the p;Kt 5 years. 

The sample-based estimates fixim the establishment 
survey are adjusted once a year (on a lagged basis) to 
universe counts of payroll employment obtained from 
administrative records of the unonployment insurance 
program. The difference between the March sample-based 
employment estimates and the March universe counts is 
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known as a benchmark revision, and serves as a rough proxy 
for total survey error. The new benchmarks also incorporate 
changes in the classification of industries. Over the past 
decade, absolute benchmaiic revisions for total nonfarm 
employment have averaged 0.2 percent, wifli a range from 0.1 
percent to 0.6 percent. 


Other information 

Information in this release will be made available to 
misery impaired individuals upon request. Voice phone: 
691-5200; TDD iiiessage referral phone: 1-800-877- 

8339. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-1. Employment status of the civilian population by sex and a^e 


^umbers in ttxKisands) 


Empioymertt status, sex, and age 

Not seasonalty adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted ^ 

^r. 

2008 

Mar. 

20(» 

Apr. 

2009 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

20(» 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Ma*. 

2009 

Afx. 

2009 

TOTAL 










Civiitsi rtoninstitutiOT)^ pcxxdaticm 

233,198 

235,086 

235,271 

233,198 

235,035 

234,739 

234,913 

235,086 

2^,271 

Civlfian i^(x fcvce 

153,208 

153.7;ffl 

153,834 

153,932 

154.447 

153,716 

154214 

154,048 

154,731 

Parttdpation rate 

65.7 

65.4 

^.4 

66.0 

65.7 

65.5 

^.6 

65.5 

65.8 

Eirqrioyed 

145.921 

139,833 

140,586 

146,257 

143,338 

142,099 

141,748 

140,887 

141,007 

Em^c^nwnt-populafion ratio 

62.6 

59.5 

S9.8 

62.7 

61.0 

60.5 

60.3 

59.9 

59.9 

Unen^^^d .. 

7,287 

13,895 

13,248 

7375 

11,108 

11,616 

12,467 

13.161 

13,724 

l^wnpioynient rate 

4.8 

9.0 

8.6 

53 

72 

7.6 

8.1 

82 

8.9 

Not in force 

79.990 

81,358 

61,437 

79.267 

80,588 

81,023 

80.^ 

81,038 

80,541 

Perswis who oirrentty want a j<* 

4.677 

5,535 

5,868 

4.782 

5.488 

5,643 

5,645 

5,814 

5,935 

Men, 16 years and over 










CMSan nrminstitutionai popidation 

112.803 

113.758 

113A57 

112,803 

113,769 

113.573 

113,6^ 

113,758 

113,857 

Cn^an labor fixce 

81,864 

61,633 

81.878 

82290 

82.336 

81.863 

81,994 

81.a>4 

62,^ 

Parlidpaticm rate 

72.8 

71.9 

71.9 

73.0 

72.4 

72.1 

72.1 

71.9 

72.3 

Err^>k>yed 

77,745 

73.1» 

73.771 

78,029 

75.847 

75.092 

74,777 

74,053 

74.116 

Employment-popiMion ratio 

68.9 

64.3 

64.8 

692 

66.7 

66.1 

65.8 

65.1 

65.1 

Ur>emp(t^ed ... 

4,119 

8,644 

8.107 

4.262 

6,491 

6.771 

7217 

7,751 

8.242 

Unerr^oyiTwit rate 

5.0 

10.6 

9.9 

52 

7.9 

8.3 

8.8 

9.5 

10.0 

Not in labor foroB 

30.939 

31.919 

31.979 

30,512 

31,431 

31,710 

31,672 

31.»1 

31,498 

Men, 20 years and over 










CK^tait nor^nstitution^ populatkm 

104,152 

105,095 

105.196 

104,152 

105.083 

104,902- 

104.^ 

105,095 

105,196 

Cfviia^ labor force 

78.632 

78,826 

76.811 

78220 

78,998 

78.585 

78,687 

78,578 

79,081 

f^Htlc^ration rate 

75.5 

75.0 

74.9 

75.7 

75.2 

74.9 

74.9 

74.8 

75.2 

Employed 

75.048 

70.984 

71,468 

75,147 

73285 

72,613 

72293 

71 .6K 

71.678 

Empioyment-poputation ratio 

72.1 

67S 

67.9 

722 

69.7 

892 

68.9 

68.2 

6B.1 

Ur)em;4(^6d ... 

3,584 

7,842 

7,343 

3,673 

5,714 

5,972 

6,394 

6,923 

7,403 

UnaiT^loyment rate - 

4.6 

9.9 

9.3 

4.7 

7.2 

7.6 

8.1 

8.8 

9.4 

Not in tabw terce 

25.520 

26,289 

26.3M 

25,332 

26.085 

26,318 

26212 

».516 

26,115 

Women, 16 years and over 










Civilian neninstftuUonal population 

120,396 

121,328 

121.415 

120,396 

121266 

121,166 

121247 

121,328 

121,415 

ChrUan labor force 

71,344 

71.669 

71,956 

71,841 

72,109 

71.853 

72220 

72244 

72,372 

Participation rate 

S9.3 


^.3 

59.5 

59.5 

69.3 

59.6 

69.5 

59.6 

Employed 

68,176 

66,636 

66^15 

68,228 

67,491 

67,007 

66,970 

68,834 

66.890 

Emplo^rwit-poputation ratio 

S6.6 

54.9 

55.0 

56.7 

55.7 

55.3 

55.2 

55.1 

55.1 

Unem^c^ ... 

3,168 

5,251 

5,141 

3.413 

4,618 

4.845 

5250 

5,410 

5.482 

UnefTH>k>yn>ent rate 

4.4 

7.3 

7.1 

4.6 

6.4 

8.7 

7.3 

72 

7.6 

Nerfin labw force 

49.C^ 

49,436 

49,458 

48,754 

49,157 

49,313 

49,027 

49.084 

49,042 

Women, 20 years and over 










CiviKan rxxitestttutionai population 

111.990 

112,908 

112^ 

111,990 

112,825 

112,738 

112,824 

112.908 

112.999 

avftarr labor force 

66,053 

66.863 

66.957 

68,118 

68,691 

68.584 

66,917 

68,977 

69.148 

Partic^tioi rate - 

60.8 

61.0 

61.0 

60.6 

61.1 

eas 

61.1 

61.1 

612 

Employed ........ 

65.329 

64,123 

64.318 

65.196 

64.660 

64.298 

64,271 

64,148 

64226 

Employment-population ratio 

58.3 

56.8 

56.9 

582 

57.5 

57.0 

57.0 

56.8 

56.6 

Unemiirtc^ed ... 

2.724 

4,760 

4,639 

2.923 

4,031 

4,288 

4.646 

4,828 

4,922 

tfoemi^oyment rate 

4.0 

6.9 

6.7 

4.3 

5.9 

62 

6.7 

7.0 

7.1 

Not in force 

43.837 

44,025 

44.041 

43,872 

43,935 

44,154 

43,907 

43,931 

43,850 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Ci^an nonmstititikmai populatl<m 

17,056 

17.083 

17X)76 

17,056 

17,126 

17,098 

17,090 

17,(»3 

17,076 

D'niian labor force 

6,523 

6,019 

6,066 

6,993 

6,557 

6,547 

6,610 

6,493 

8,501 

Partidpation rate 

36.2 

35.2 

35.5 

41.0 

36.3 

38.3 

38.7 

38.0 

38.1 

Employed 

5,544 

4,726 

4.799 

5,914 

5,194 

5,188 

5,184 

5.083 

5,103 

Eir¥»loym«ti-poputatiwi ratio ......... 

32^ 

27.7 

28.1 

34.7 

30.3 

30.3 

30.3 

29.6 

29.9 

Utwmpicvad ... 

979 

1,293 

1267 

1.079 

1,363 

1,359 

1,427 

1,410 

1,398 

Urten^oyment rate 

ts.o 

2^3 

27.9 

15.4 

^.8 

20.8 

21.6 

21.7 

21.5 

Not in labw force 

10,533 

11.064 

11,010 

10,063 

10,566 

10,551 

10,480 

10,590 

10,575 


The p^ia^ figures are not adjusted for seasonal variafion; therefwe, identic^ numbers appear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjisted columns. 
NOl^: Ufxiatedpotxdaficmconboisveirdmducedannus^wthfiw release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Tabl« A-2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex. and age 

(Numbers in ttxHJsands) 



N(ri seasonally adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 



&npioyment status, race, sex, and age 

Apr. 

:»}08 

Mar. 

2009 


Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Msv. 

2009 

Ajx. 

2009 

WHITE 










Civiltan noninstitutimd pi^iation 

189,147 

190,436 

190252 

189.147 

190,351 

190225 

190,331 

190.436 

190,552 






125,634 

66.0 

125,312 

65.9 

. 125,703 
66.0 

125,599 

66.0 


Paiticipabon rate 

65.9 

65.9 

65.8 

66.2 

66.2 

En^)ioyed 

119,341 

114,831 

11S287 

119,644 

117,357 

116.692 

116,481 

115,693 

115,977 

Empfoymenl-poptMion raflo 

63.1 

6a3 

60.7 

63.3 

61.7 

61.3 

612 

60.8 

60.9 

Unemi^oyed .. 

5,256 

10,602 

9,729 

5,554 

8,277 

8.621 

9.222 

9.906 

10,133 

Unemt^c^ment rate 

42 

B.5 

72 

4.4 

6.6 

6.9 

7.3 

7.9 

8.0 

Not in I^KH- foftra 

64.548 

65,003 

65.^ 

63.949 

64.718 

64,913 

64,628 

64,837 

64,441 

Men, 20 years and over 










Chilian labor force 

65.110 

65.363 

65298 

65220 

65.331 

65.126 

65.180 

65,032 

65,509 

Participation rate 

7S.8 

75.5 

754 

76.0 

75.5 

75.4 

75.4 

75.2 

75.7 

Employed 

62,483 

59,307 

59247 

62.510 

61,101 

60,683 

60,361 

59.811 

59.967 

Em(ri(^ment'P(H3Liatkm ratio 

72.8 

682 

89.1 

722 

70.7 

702 

^.8 

^.1 

6a3 

Ifownpfoyed .. 

2,627 

6,056 

5,451 

2,710 

4,230 

4,443 

4,819 

5.221 

5.543 

Unempio^nent rate 

4.0 

9.3 

82 

4.2 

6.5 

6.6 

7.4 

8.0 

8.5 

Women, 20 ye»s and over 










Civian labor force 

54,102 

54297 

55233 

54,206 

54,878 

54,786 

54,967 

55,115 

55,^ 

Partkapation rate - 

60.0 

60.5 

60.5 

60.1 

602 

60.4 

60.5 

60.7 

60.8 

Emptoy^ 

52,195 

51,462 

51292 

52,180 

51,846 

51.601 

51,624 

51.519 

51,695 

Einptoyment-pc^»^b(m ratio 

57.9 

56.6 

562 

572 

57.1 

S6.9 

56.9 

56.7 

56.9 

Urwmployed .. 

1,907 

3,535 

3.341 

2.026 

3.031 

3,185 

3,344 

3,596 

3,533 

Unempfoyment rate 

3.5 

6.4 

6.1 

3.7 

5.5 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

6.4 

Both sexes. 16 to 19 years 










CrvSffit tabor force 

5,386 

5,073 

4286 

5.772 

5.425 

5.400 

5,556 

5.452 

5,374 

Parbdpation rate 

412 

38.8 

382 

44.1 

41.4 

41.3 

4Z5 

41.7 

41.1 

Err^loyed 

4,663 

4,062 

4.049 

4.955 

4.409 

4.408 

4,497 

4.363 

4.316 

Emi^o^nent-populatim rabo 

35.7 

31.1 

31.0 

37.9 

33.6 

33.7 

34.4 

33.4 

33.0 

Unerr^jloyed .. 

723 

1.010 

937 

817 

1,016 

993 

1.059 

1,089 

1.{»8 

Unempfoyrmnt rate 

13.4 

192 

182 

14.2 

18.7 

18,4 

19.1 

20.0 

19.7 

BLACK OR AFRICAN AMERICAN 










Civian rtonfostitution^ population 

27,746 

28.118 

28.153 

27,746 

28,059 

28.052 

28.065 

28,118 

26,153 

Ch^an labor force 

17,654 

17.429 

17,670 

17.755 

17,796 

17,791 

17,703 

17,642 

17,816 

Parbdpation rate 

63.6 

62.0 

622 

64.0 

63.4 

63.4 

63.0 

62.4 

63.3 

EmfrtoyM 

16207 

15,074 

15,119 

16.200 

15.674 

15.546 

15,336 

15212 

15.142 

Empfoyment-poputatian ratio - 

56.4 

53.6 

53.7 

58.4 

55.9 

55.4 

54.6 

54.1 

53.8 

Unemployed .. 

1.447 

2,355 

2251 

1.555 

2.122 

2.245 

2,368 

2.330 

2,673 

Urtemployment rate 

82 

125 

14.4 

8.8 

11.9 

12.6 

13.4 

13.3 

15.0 

Not in labor force 

10,092 

10.689 

10,483 

9.991 

10263 

10.261 

10,382 

10.576 

10.337 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civflian labor force 

7,905 

7.850 

7.932 

7,943 

7.999 

7,979 

7.949 

7.917 

7,990 

Parbdpation rate - . 

70.9 

69.4 

70.0 

712 

70.8 

70.7 

70.4 

70.0 

70.5 

Err^rioyed - 

7,243 

6,566 

6267 

7262 

6,930 

6.850 

6,762 

6,700 

6,620 

Empfoymeni'population ratio 

65.0 

58.0 

S8.0 

65.1 

61.4 

60.7 

59.9 

592 

58.4 

Un^ptoyed * — 

662 

1.284 

1.365 

681 

1.069 

1,129 

1,187 

1218 

1.370 

Ifoen^oyment rate 

8.4 

16.4 

172 

8.6 

13.4 

14.1 

14.9 

15.4 

17.2 

WrNnen, 20 years and ovw 










Ch^an labor force 

9.039 


9.023 

9,044 

9.060 

9.022 

9.006 

8.932 

9,064 

Particfoation rate 

642 

63.3 

632 

64.9 

64.4 

64.1 

63.9 

63.3 

64.1 

Employ^ 

8,419 

8,071 

6.076 

8.359 

8,256 

8,194 

8.115 

8,045 

8.025 

En^>k)^T)eni-pc^>i4ation ratio 

• 60,4 

572 

572 

60.0 

56.7 

56.2 

57.6 

57.0 

56.8 

Unemt^oyed ... 

620 

664 

947 

685 

804 

828 

890 

887 

1,038 

Unerr^loyment rate 

6.9 

9.7 

10.5 

7.6 

8.9 

9.2 

9.9 

9.9 

11.5 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










OwHart labor ftxce 

710 

644 

714 

768 

736 

790 

749 

692 

762 

Partic^ation rate 

26.6 

23.9 

26.5 

28.8 

27.4 

29.4 

27.8 

25.7 

28.3 

FmnInvM 

545 

437 

475 

579 

488 

502 

459 

467 

497 

En^doyment-populatlwi ratio 

20.4 

162 

17.7 

21.7 

18.1 

18.6 

17.0 

17.4 

18.5 

Unem|^(^«d 

165 

207 

239 

169 

248 

288 


225 

265 

Uneft^Aryrnent rate 

23.3 

322 

33.5 

24.6 

33.7 

36.5 

36.8 

32.5 

34.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A'2. Employment status of Uie cMlian population by race, sex, and age — Continued 

(Numbers in ^rousanCs) 



1 Not seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally adjust«i 

! 


Emf^oyment status, race, sex, and age 

Apr. 

M08 : 

Mar. 

2009 

Ajy. 

2009 

Apr. 

20^ 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

20)9 

Aif>T. 

2009 

ASIAN 

CM8»i noninstitidion^ populaiicm 

10,658 

10.7TO 

10.788 


(2) 

{2> 

O 

ij) 

(!> 

CIviUan labo- force 

7,220 

7,111 

7.ia 

O 


(^) 

O 

(!) 

(!) 

Partidpatior) rate 

67.7 

66.0 

66.1 



O 


(!> 

(!) 

Bnploy^ 

6,985 

6,656 

6.659 

o 


O 


(!) 

(!) 

Ernptoynrent-pc^ulatitxi ratio 

65.S 

61.8 

81.7 

o 


O 


(!) 

(!) 

Unems^o^ ... 

284 

455 

469 

o 

o 

O 


(!) 

(!) 

Uneir^rtoyrrrent r^ 

3.2 

6.4 

6.6 

o 

o 



(!) 

<v 

Ni^inta^ftHre 

3,438 

3,667 

3,660 


(2) 


(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


^ Hw pr^xitalkHi inures are not adjured seasonal variabon; therefore, NOTE: Estimates for the abow race gitx^ not sum to totals :dviwr! m 
identic^ numbers appear in the unac^usted and seasonaBy ar^sted oohjmra. table A-1 because data ate not presented ^ ^ races. Updated pr^tabon 

^ Data av^able. CM)tr^ are introduced ennu^ foe release Jwuary data. 


Table A-S. Empk^ment status of the Hispanic or Latino peculation by sex and age 


(Nunfoers fo fooussids) 


Empioymmtt status, sex. and age 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted i 

Apr. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

Apr, 

2006 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICfTY 



1 







OviKannonin^iti^ondpopulaBon 

31,911 

32,585 

32,871 

31.911 

32,649 

32,417 

32.501 

32,585 

32,671 

CivBiam labor forte 

21.901 

22.168 

22,317 

21.920 

22,134 

21,931 

22.100 

22.175 

22,376 

P»ticipati(Xi rate 

66.6 

68.1 

68.3 

68.7 

67.8 

67.7 

68.0 

68.1 

68.6 

Emf*iyed 

20,456 

19.485 

19,895 

20,392 

20,096 

19,800 

19.684 

19,640 

19,854 

Err^o^irent-popdatlon ratio 

64.1 

S9.e 

60.9 

63.9 

81.6 

61.1 

60.6 

60.3 

60.6 

Unerr^tfoyed ... 

1,445 

2.703 

2422 

1.528 

2.038 

2,132 

2.416 

2.536 

2,521 

Unernotoyment rate 

6.6 

12^ 

10.9 

7.0 

92 

9.7 

10.9 

11.4 

11.3 

Hot in tabor force 

10,010 

10,397 

10.354 

9.990 

10,515 

10,486 

10,401 

10,410 

10,295 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civflian labor forte 

12,495 

12,646 

12,698 

(i> 

<!) 


(V 

<S> 

O 

Pwtidpation rate 

84.1 

83.4 

83.6 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(i) 

(!) 

{1} 

Err^jioysd 

11.769 

11,110 

11.407 

(!) 

(!) 

<?> 

(!) 



Emptoymenl-populalion ratio - 

79.2 

73.3 

75.1 


o 

iji 

<!> 

<5> 


Unemptoyad 

726 

1,538 

1.291 

(5) 

{D 

(!) 


(1) 

<i> 

Unemployment rate 

SJ 

122 

102 

(*) 

{“) 

(M 

{*) 

(*) 

(2) 

Women, 20 years and ovw 










CivUian labor force 

6,272 

8,567 

8.601 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

Partic^tion rate 

59.0 

59.6 

59.9 

(!) 

(!) 

(!> 

(!) 

(!) 

(!> 

Empk^d 

7,774 

7.645 

7,740 

(!) 



<!> 


<?> 

Empfoymentix^Hriatton ratio 

55.4 

53.3 

53.9 

(ii 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

<!> 

(!) 

Uneindoyed .... 

497 

922 

860 

(?) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

Unemt^merd rate 

6.0 

10.8 

10.0 

(2) 

(2) 

(") 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

Both smees, 16 to 19 years 










C^vBian toor force 

1.134 

974 

1,016 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

Partidpation rate 

37.6 

31.4 

32.6 

<?> 






Err^jloyed 

913 

731 

748 

(!> 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

Emj^rym^t-populaym ratio 

30.3 

226 

24.1 



<?> 

<?> 

< 5 > 


Urremde^ .... 

222 

243 

270 

<!> 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

Unen^ioymmt rate — 

19.5 

24.9 

^5 

(^) 

i") 

(*) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 


^ The population %ures are not a#»ted for seasonal variation: therefore, NOTE: Persons whose efonid^ is idwtbbed as or Lafow may be of 

identical numbers a^H^aar in the unadjusted and seasonaHy adjusted columns. any race. Updated pqxjiatkm omtrots are fotrotkiced winuaiiy wKh tire release of 

2 Data not avaH^. January data. 
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Table A-4. Employment status of the civilian population 25 years and over by educational attainment 

(Numbers in thousar^ds) 






Seasonally adjusted 


Educational attainm^t 

Apr. 

2008 

Mar. 

»)og 

Aft. 

2009 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

MS'. 

2009 

Apr. 

2C^ 

Less than a high school diploma 

Civilian labor ftrrce 

Parbdpatlon rate 

12,280 

46.2 

12.102 

46.1 

12,180 

46.2 

12.102 

45.6 

12,108 

46.4 

12,024 

45.9 

11,955 

46.4 

11.^7 

45.7 

12,027 

45.7 

Emplo^d 

11,353 

10,220 

10,399 

11,148 

10,793 

10,577 

10.445 

10,399 

10,251 

Emt^oyment-oopdatlon ratio 

42.7 

38.9 

39.5 

42.0 

41.4 

40.4 

40.5 

39.6 

38.9 

Unemf^yed 

927 

1.882 

1.781 

954 

1,315 

1,446 

1,510 

1,598 

1.776 

l^mployrnsrU rate 

7.6 

1S.S 

14.6 

7.9 

10.9 

12.0 

12.6 

13.3 

14.8 

High school graduates, no rallege ^ 










CiviBan labor force 

37,703 

38.516 

38.300 

37,609 

38,656 

38,675 

38,463 

38.434 

38,687 

Partidpation rate 

62.2 

62.4 

62.4 

62.4 

62.5 

62.4 

62.2 

62.3 

63.0 



35,837 

34.661 

34.733 

35.907 

35,683 

35,599 

MJ2;70 

34.981 

35.0^ 

Emptoyment-populatlon ratio 

59.1 

56.2 

56.6 

59.3 

57.6 

57.4 

57.1 

56.7 

57.1 

UfHmnployed 

1,865 

3.^ 

3.566 

1,902 

2,972 

3,075 

3,193 

3,454 

3,601 

Unempioytn^ rate 

4.9 

10.0 

9.3 

5.0 

7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

9.0 

9.3 

Some college or associate degree 










CivWan labw force 

36,635 i 

36,872 

36^17 

36,637 

37,049 

36,693 

37.362 

38,921 

36,959 

Partidpation rate 

72.1 

71,7 

71.6 

72.1 

72.0 

72.0 

72.1 

71.8 

71.7 

Empio^d 

35,219 : 

34.011 

34,169 

35,169 

34,969 

34,433 

34,738 

34.267 

34.207 

Employment-population ratio 

. 69.3 

66.1 

68.3 

69.3 

68.0 

67.6 

67.1 

66.6 

66.4 

Unemployed 

1,415 

2,861 

2.748 

1,447 

2,060 

2.260 

2,624 

2,653 

2,752 

Unemj^yment rate 

3.9 

7.8 

7.4 

4.0 

5.8 

6.2 

7.0 

7.2 

7.4 

Bachelor’s degree and higher ^ 










Civilian tabor force 

45,234 

45.304 

45.377 

45,136 

45,182 

45,208 

45,027 

45,401- 

45,442 

Partidpation rate 

78.3 

77.9 

77.6 

78.1 

77.9 

77.8 

77.6 

78.1 

77.7 

Emiirioyed 

44,351 

43.377 

43347 

44,181 

43,517 

43.474 

43.177 

43,431 

43,466 

Emptoyment-pc^Hilation ratio 

76.7 

74.6 

74.5 

76.4 

7S.0 

74.8 

74.4 

74.7 

74.4 

Un«nployed 

683 

1,927 

1,831 

955 

1.665 

1,735 

1,850 

1,970 

1,977 

Unemptoymertt rate 

2.0 

4.3 

4.0 

2.1 

3.7 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 

4.4 


' kKkides persons wflh a i^h school diploma or equivalent 
^ indudes persons wtth bachelor’s, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 

NOTE: Up^ted population consols are introduced annually with the release of January data 
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Tabia A-5. Employed persons by class of woilcer and part-time status 


(In thousands) 


Category 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Apr. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

CLASS OF WORKER 










Agrimriture and related Industries 

2,074 

1,930 

2,087 

2,111 

2,191 

2,149 

2.148 

2.050 

2,134 

Wage and salsay workers 

1.203 

1,061 

1,164 

1347 

1,264 

1,233 

1344 

1,167 

1,209 

S^-errtok^ed wcHlusrs 

840 

847 

894 

841 

925 

903 

875 

875 

687 

Unpaid famiy workers 

31 

22 

29 

(’> 

0) 

<’) 

1') 

(') 

0) 

Nonagrfcultoral industtes 

143.847 

137.903 

138,498 

144,219 

141,047 

138,952 

139,579 

136,842 

138.828 

Wage and salary workers 

134,369 

128,782 

120,381 

134,698 

132,082 

131,110 

130,465 

129,478 

129,724 

Government 

21,657 

21,072 

21,548 

21,309 

21,395 

21337 

21,192 

^.904 

21,211 

f^ivate todustries 

112,712 

107.711 

107,832 

113341 

110,684 

109.997 

109311 ; 

108,674 

108,555 

Private households 

780 

738 

716 

(') 


(') 

{’) 

(') 

(<) 

Otiw industries 

111,932 

106,972 

107.116 

112,585 

109,863 

109317 

108.574 

107.8M 

107,813 

Self-employed workers 

9,353 

9,063 

9.K3 

9.371 

8,940 

8,816 

8.962 

9,164 

9,052 

Unpaid famSy workers 

125 

57 

54 

(’) 

(*) 

(*) 

{’) 

(’) 

ih 

PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME 2 










M Industrie: 










Part time fa- ecoramic reasons 

5.071 

9,305 

6,648 

5.240 

8.038 

7.S39 

6.6^ 

9.049 

8,910 

Siadc trade or business omdibcsis 

3,456 

7.103 

6.^ 

3.580 

6,020 

5,766 

6.443 

6,857 

6,699 

CkHild tmly find (»rt-tifne work 

1,348 

1,969 

1,852 

1,325 

1,617 

. 1,667 

1,764 

1,839 

1,610 

Part tow for noneconomic reasons 

20.607 

19,228 

19.644 

19,792 

18,922 

18,864 

18.855 

18,833 

19,065 

Nonagricultural industries: 










Part tkne for econotr^ reasems 

4,978 

9.168 

6356 

5,152 

7.932 

7.705 

8343 

8,942 

6,826 

^ack vrark or txjsiness conefitions 

3,389 

7.005 

6.462 

3,537 

5.938 

5,660 

6390 

6,773 

6,650 

Could only find part-fime work 

1345 

1,957 

1.842 

1.326 

1,619 

1,658 

1,760 

1.^ 

1.8(3 

Part tkne for noneconorNc reasons 

20.289 

18.8^ 

19382 

19,436 

18,642 

18,567 

18362 

18,493 

18,661 


^ Data not availat^. 

3 Pvscms at work excludes «rsrioyed persons who were absent from thm 
)obs during fre entire reference week for reasons such as vacation, atness, or 
industrial dispi^ Part tkne for noneconomic reasons exdudes persom who 
usualiy aork foil time but worked only 1 to 34 hours during the reference week for 


reasons such as holidays, iSness, and bad weather. 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonaSy adjusted data shown in this t^le wH not 
twcessarlly add to totals because at the Mepeixient seasonal adjustment of the 
various series. Updated population controls are introduced annuaAy with toe 
release of January data. 
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Table A-S. Selected ^{^oyment indlcat(»9 

(In tiKHsands) 


Characteristic 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

^>r. 

2008 1 

Ma. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

Apr. 

%06 

Dec. 

20{« 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2m 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

AGE AND SEX 










Total, 16 yean and owr 

145,921 

139,833 

140,588 

146,257 

143,338 

142,099 

141,748 

140.887 

141,007 

letolSyears ... 

5,544 

4,726 

4,799 

5.914 

5,194 

5.188 

5,184 

5,083 

S.103 

16k>17years. 

1,898 

1,569 

1,585 

2,068 

1,779 

1,741 

1,854 

1,755 

1,737 

1Sti)19years. 

3,648 

3,157 

3,214 

3,827 

3.413 

3.441 

3,348 

3,300 

3.353 

20 years and over 

140,377 

135,107 

135,788 

140,342 

138,144 

136,911 

136,564 

135.804 

135.904 

20 k> 24 years . 

13,617 

12,838 

12.939 

13,759 

13,374 

13.C^ 

13,157 

13,(»0 

13,090 

25 years and over 

126,760 

122,269 

122347 

126366 

124,748 

123,911 

123,302 

122,662 

122,838 

25 to 54 yeas 

100,0^ 1 

95,268 

95,761 

99.957 

97,651 

96,693 

96355 

95.720 

95.805 

2S to34 ^ars 

31,615 

29,942 

30.(»2 

31.615 

30,864 

30,449 

30,369 : 

30,211 

30,140 

35 to 44 years 

33.835 : 

31,654 

31.811 

33,7% 

32,691 

32,308 

31,999 

31,746 

31.770 

^ to 54 years 

34,584 

33,872 

33,8^ 

34,582 

34,097 

33,936 

33,888 

33,763 

33,896 

55 years and ovw 

».72S 

27,000 

27,066 

26.609 

27.C»6 

27,218 

27.047 

^.942 

27,032 

Men, 16 years and over 

77,745 

73,195 

73.771 ; 

78,029 

75,847 

75,092 

7Ajn 

74,053 

74,116 

16to19^ars ... 

2,697 

2.211 

2303 

2,662 

2,562 

2,479 

2,484 

2,398 

2,438 

16to17yeais. 

863 

709 

747 

944 

847 

618 

K7 

803 

817 

18to 19 years . 

1.833 

1,502 

1355 : 

1,941 

1.712 

1,854 

1,6^ 

i.sre 

1,635 

20 years «kJ over - 

75,048 1 

70,984 

71,488 

75,147 

73385 

72.613 

72393 

71,655 

71,678 

20 to 24 years . 

7,186 

6,478 

6.612 j 

7384 

6,883 

6,723 

6,784 

6.656 

6,701 

25yeas and over 

67,662 1 

64.506 

64,856 { 

67,837 

66,456 

65,879 

65,479 

^.031 

64,960 

25 to 54 years 

53.684 1 

50,369 

50.700 

53,702 

52.128 

51,480 

51.125 

50.865 

50.802 

;^to 34^ars 

17JI8S ! 

16,010 

16,122 : 

17,320 

16,789 

16.461 

16,449 

16,268 

16,199 

% to 44 years 

18,213 

16,909 

17.024 

18.199 

17,663 

17,452 

17,144 

17,027 

17,027 

45 to 54 years 

18,186 

17.450 

17355 

18,183 

17,676 

17,567 

17532 

17,550 

17,576 

^ years and over 

14,179 

14.137 

14,156 

14,135 

14,328 

14,399 

14,354 

14,1% 

14,157 

lAtonwn, 16 years and over 

68,176 

66,638 

66315 

68328 

67,491 

67.007 

68,970 

66,834 

^.890 

16 to 19 years 

2,847 

2,515 

2,497 

3,032 

2,632 

2,709 

2.699 

2.685 

2,664 

16 to 17 yeas 

1,034 

860 

838 

1.124 

932 

923 

1,017 

952 

920 

18to19yeas 

1,812 

1,655 

1,659 

1,866 

1,701 

1,787 

1.708 

1,721 

1,718 

20 yeas arvd ova 

65.329 

64.123 

64.316 

65,196 

64,860 

64,298 

64371 

64,148 

64JZ26 

20 to 24 years 

6,431 

6.360 

6,327 

6,474 

6,510 

6,327 

8372 

6,434 

6,389 

25 years and over i 

58,898 

57.763 

57.991 

58,728 

58392 

58.032 

57.823 

57,631 

57.878 

25 to 54 years 

48,351 

44.899 

45,061 

463S4 

45.523 

45,213 

45,131 

44,855 

45,003 

25 to 34 years 

14,330 

13.932 

13,970 

14,294 

14,075 

13,988 

13,920 

13.922 

13,941 

35to44 years 

15,622 

14,745 

14,787 

15,560 

15,027 

14,856 

14.855 

14,719 

14,742 

45to54 years 

16,399 

16.223 

16,304 

16,399 

16,421 

16.369 

16.356 

16,214 

16,320 

55 years and over 

12,547 

12,864 

12.9% 

12,474 

12,769 

12,619 

12,893 

12,778 

12.675 

MARITAL STATUS 










Married mat, spouse present 

46,002 

. 44,356 

44,470 

45,968 

45,182 

44,712 

44,502 

44,470 

44,489 

Maried wwnen. spouse present 

36,331 

35,507 

35.666 

36,144 

35.632 

35,375 

35.563 

35,481 

35,444 

Women who maintain families 

9,111 

8.749 

8.951 

(') 

(’) 

(*) 

('> 


(') 

FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS 










Futt-Bme workas ^ 

120,027 

112,215 

112.746 

120.899 

116.865 

115.794 

114,853 

113,665 

113,725 

Pat-Brae workers ® 

25,894 

27.817 

27.640 

25,339 

26.250 

26,200 

26.590 

26,963 

27.066 

MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 










Total multiple jobholders 

7.630 

7,723 

7.781 

7.671 

7,352 

7,441 

7,628 

7,656 

7.748 

Percent of total employed ........ 

5.2 

5.5 

53 

53 

5.1 

53 

5.4 

5.4 

65 


^ Data not available. 

^ Emph^d M-Ume woriwrs are persons wtw usual!/ work 35 hours or more 
pK’week. 

^ Eit^iloyed part-tirne workers are persms who usuafiy work less bran 35 
hooper week. 


NOTE: Detail lor the seasorralty adjusted data srtrown in table will not 
necessarSy add to totals because tif the ind^ioxient seasonal adjusbnerrt of the 
various series. Updated population controls are Ir^rorktced annually writh the 
release of January data. 
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Table A>7. Selected unemplo^ent indlcat(M9, seasonally ac^usted 


Number of 


Characteristic 


unemployed persons 
(in thousands) 


Un«T^loyment rates ^ 


AGE AND SEX 

Total, 16 ^ars and owr 

16 to 19 ^rs .. 

16 to 1 ? years 
18 to 19 years 

20 years and over 

20 to 24 years 

25 years arto over 

25 to 54 yean 
2S to 34 years 
35to44 years 

45toS4 years 

55 years and ovw 

Men, 16 years and over 

16 to 19 years .. 

16 to 17 years 
18 to 19 years 

20 years atto over 

20 to 24 years 

25 years and wer 

2Sto54 years 

25 to 34 years 

35to44ye»s 

45toS4yess 

55 yeas ato over - 

Wc»nerv 16 yeas and over 

16 to 19 years ... 

16 to 17 years . 

16to19 years. 

20 years atwl over 

20to24 years. 

25 years and over 

25 to 54 yews 
25 to 34 years 
35to44 years 
45 to 54 years 

55 years arto over 7 

MARITAL STATUS 

Married men. spouse present - 

Married wnnen, spouse present 

Women who m^taln families ^ 

FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS 

FulMime workers 3 

Part-time workers * 


Apr. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Afif. 

2009 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

Apr. 

2009 

7.675 

13.161 

13,724 

5.0 

73 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

8.9 

1,079 

1,410 

1398 

15.4 

20.8 

2Q.8 

21.6 

21.7 

21.5 

522 

544 

520 

20.2 

24.1 

21.4 

22.9 

23.7 

23.0 

590 

870 

908 

13.4 

19.1 

203 

21.0 

20.9 

21.3 

6,596 

11,751 

12326 

4.5 

6.6 

7.0 

7.5 

8.0 

&3 

1.353 

2,128 

2.2^ 

KSa 

12.1 

12.1 

12.9 

14.0 

14.7 

5,229 

9,572 

9.999 

KSl 


6.4 


7.2 

7.5 

4,387 

7,832 

8,139 





7.6 

7.8 

1,712 

2,964 

3329 





9.0 

9.7 

1,374 

2,447 

2,580 





7.2 

7.5 

1.301 

2.401 

2.330 




6.2 

6.6 

6,4 

839 

1.784 

1,849 

3.1 

4.9 

53 

5.6 

63 

6.4 

4.262 

7,751 

8342 

5.2 

7.9 

8.3 

8.8 

9.5 

10.0 

588 

628 

839 

173 

23.3 

24.4 

24.9 

25.7 

2S.6 

274 

315 

291 

22.5 

27.0 

28.5 

26.5 

283 

26.3 

328 

514 

SS5 

14.5 

21.5 

22.8 

24.7 

24.6 

25.3 

3.673 

6,923 

7.403 

4.7 

73 

7.6 

8.1 

mWm 

9.4 

613 

1.335 

1.424 

10.0 

143 

14.1 

14.6 


17.5 

2.846 

5,566 

5.911 

4.0 

6.4 

6.9 

7.5 


8.3 

Z41S 

4,807 

4,889 

4.3 

6.7 

7.3 

7.9 

8.3 

8.6 

932 

1,833 

2,026 

5.1 

8.3 

8.8 

9.5 

10.1 

11.1 

767 

1.426 

1,516 

4.0 

5.9 

6.6 

73 

7.7 

83 

717 

1,348 

1,347 

3.8 

6.1 

6.7 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

430 

9^ 

1,022 

3.0 

5.1 

5.3 

6.0 

63 

6.7 

3,413 

5,410 

5,482 

4.8 

6.4 

6.7 

7.3 

7.6 

7.6 

491 

582 

560 

13.9 

183 

17.1 

18.3 

17.8 

17.4 

248 

229 

329 

18.1 

213 

163 

19.6 

19,4 

19.9 

262 

357 

353 

123 

16.6 

17.5 

17.0 

173 

17.1 

2.923 

4,828 

4,922 

4.3 

5.9 

8.2 

6.7 

7.0 

7.1 

540 

793 

634 

7.7 

9.8 

10.0 

10.9 

11.0 

11.5 

2.384 

4,006 

4.0^ 

3.9 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

6.5 

6.6 

1.972 

3,225 

3350 

4.1 

5.7 

6.0 

6.4 

6.7 

6.7 

780 

1,151 

1303 

53 

6.5 

6.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.9 

607 

1,021 

1.064 

3.8 

5.8 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

6.7 

584 

1,054 

983 

3.4 

4.9 

5.0 

S.3 

6.1 

5.7 

366 

789 

745 

38 

4.3 

5.4 

5.3 

5.8 

5.4 

1,342 

i718 

2,988 

2.8 

4.4 

5.0 

5.5 

53 

6.3 

1.115 

2.(02 

2.077 

3.0 

4.5 

4.7 

5.1 

S.4 

53 

661 

1,058 

999 

6.8 

9.5 

10.3 

10.3 

10.8 

10.0 

6.360 

11.535 

12,037 

m 

7.5 

8.0 

8.6 

93 

9.6 

1,322 

1.676 

1.744 

mm 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 


Unwnploymentasapen»ntofthecMlianlaborforce. 

2 Not seascmaSy adjusted 

^ Full-time worters are unemfrir^ed persorts who have expressed a desue to 
wwk Aril time (35 hours or more per week) or are on layoff from fuB-time Jobs. 

* Pwt-time workers are urtempkiyed persons who have expressed a desire to 


wwkpailtinrte (less than 35 hours per weak) or are on layoff from part-time jobs. 

NOTE; Oettol for the seasonatiy adjusted data ^xrwn In titis table wUi not 
necessarily add to totals because of toe todeperxierU seasonal adjustment the 
various series. Updated population controls we irttroduced armuatiy wito toe 
release of January data. 
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Table A-8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Reastx) 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Apr. 

2008 

Mw. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Apr. 

2009 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 




■ 






Job losers and p«5ons who completed temp«ary jdis 

3.^1 

9,315 

8.687 


6,471 

6,960 

7,696 

8,243 

8,814 

^ ten^xjtary layt^ 

1,(»3 

1,990 

1,586 


1,524 

1.441 

1,488 

1,557 

1,625 

Not on terr^xKary l^«rff 

2.876 

7,325 

7.101 


4,946 

5.539 : 

6J»8 

6.686 

7,189 

Peimanertt Job losers 

2,114 

5,860 

5.853 

< > 

<;> 

'!> 

O ■ 

<!> 


Persons who completed tempcnary jobs 

764 

1.445 

1.248 

(n 

{’) 

0) 

0) 


(’) 

Job leavers 

816 

650 

842 

860 

1.007 

917 

620 

887 


R^trants 

1,995 

2,964 

2,932 

2,145 

2,777 

2,751 

2,834 

2,974 

3,087 


545 

747 

786 

625 

829 

780 

1,005 

868 

900 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Total unemiirfoyed 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOOil 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Jd3 losers and perstms who cor^leted tenfHwrary 










Jobs .. 

53.9 

67.0 

^.6 

52.7 

58.4 

61.1 

62.3 

63.5 

64.4 

On tempotwy layc^ 

14.4 

14.3 

12.0 

14.4 

13.8 

12.6 

12.0 

12.0 

11.9 

Not on tempoiwy layoff 

39.5 

52.7 

S3.6 

38.3 

44.6 

48.5 

S0.2 

51.5 

S2.S 

Ji* leavers 

11.2 

6.1 

6.4 

11.2 

9.1 

8.0 

6.6 

6.8 

6.5 

Reenbants 

27.4 

21 .5 

22.1 

28.0 

25.1 

24.1 

22.9 

- 22.9 

22.5 

New entrante 

7.S 

5.4 

5.9 

8.1 

7.5 

6.8 


6.7 

6.6 

UNEMPLOYED AS A PERCENT OF THE 







^^B 



CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 










Job losws and persons who completed t«nporary 










jobs 

2.6 

6.1 

5.6 





5.4 

5.7 

Job leavws 

.5 

.6 






.6 

.6 

Reentrante 

1.3 

1.9 






1.9 

2.0 


.4 

.5 

■a 

■9. 

■b 

■1 

Heb 

.6 

.6 


^ Data not avaiiabie. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A*9. Unemployed persons by duration of unemployment 
(Numbers in ^tousands) 



Table A-10. Employed and unemployed persons by occupation, not seasonally adjusted 


(Nwnbers in thousands) 


Occupation 

Employed 

Unemployed 

.i 

Unenr^tloyment 

rates 

Apr. 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

Apr. 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

Apr. 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

Tcrt^, 16 years and over ’ 

145,921 

140.566 

7,287 

13,248 

4.8 

6.6 

Martapemerrt, professionai, and r^ated occupations 

52.819 

52.597 

1.088 

2,164 


4.0 

Management, business, arid financial operations 







occi^ffldons - - 

21,621 

21,455 

467 

995 


4.4 

Professional arid related occupations 

31.196 

31.142 

621 

1.170 


3.6 

Sen4(* occi^Mibons 

24.064 

24,548 

1.408 

2,354 


8.7 

Sales and of^ occupations 

36.222 

34.053 

1,605 

2,966 


8.0 

Sales wid occupations ... 

16,361 

15.555 

741 

1.463 


8.6 

Office and admirristrative support occupations 

19.641 

16,498 

865 

1.503 


7.5 

Nabjral resoiuoes, construction, arrd maintenance 







occupafiors 

14.673 

13.453 

1.381 

2,438 

6.6 

15.3 

Farming, fish^, and fwestry occupations 

954 

924 

111 

166 

10.5 

15.2 

Constiucbon and ejdracdon occupations . 

8.628 

7.423 

1.097 

1,816 

11.3 

19.7 

InstaHatkm, maintwianca, and repair occupations 

5,091 

5.107 

173 

456 

3.3 

8.2 

Btxiuction, transportadon, and material moving 







occupations - 

18.144 

15,934 

1.239 

2,501 

8.4 

13.6 

Producdon occup^ons 

9.196 

7.563 

679 

1.306 


14.7 

Tran^iortation and matwial rmmng occupations 

6.948 

0.371 

560 

1,196 

^Hyyii 

12.5 


^ Perscms no previous wwk experience and persons whose last job was In the Armed Forces are included in the unempioyect total. 
NOTE: Updated pc^K^ion controls are irttroduced annually with ^ release of January data. 
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Table A>11. Unemployed persons by indusby and class of woHier, not seasonally adjusted 


Industry and dass of worker 

Number of 
unemployed 
persorrs 
(in thousands) 

Unemployment 

rates 

Apr. 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

Apr. 

2008 

Apr. 

2009 

Total, 16 years and over 

7,287 

13,246 

4.8 

8.6 

Ncmgriailtural private wage and salary workers 

5,923 

11,222 

5.0 

9.4 

Mining, qus^ng, and oil and gas extracbon 

28 

125 

3.8 

16.1 

Construction 

1,057 

1,737 

11.1 

18.7 

Manubtctojrmg . 

796 

1,968 

4.8 

12.4 

Durable goo^ 

505 

1,278 

4.8 

12.8 

Nmdurat^ goods 

291 

690 

5.0 

11.8 

Wholesale «td retail trade 

919 

1,833 

4.5 

9.0 

Transportation and ubiibes 

245 

541 

4.0 

9.0 

Intomtabon 

143 

320 

4.4 

10.1 

Rnancial acth/Wes 

324 

561 

3.4 

6.0 

Professional and business services 

736 

1,448 

5.3 

10.4 

Education and healto services 

551 

964 

2.8 

4.6 

Ldsure and hospit^lty 

874 

1,322 

6.9 

10.2 

CHher services 

251 

403 

4.0 

6,4 

AgrirajtoitB and rdated private wage and salary workers 

108 

176 

8.6 

13.5 

Government workers 

373 

575 

1.7 

2.6 

Sdf employed and unpaid famNy workers . — 

338 

488 

3.2 

4.6 


^ Pwsons wttt) no previous vwk experience are Included in the unemployed toW. 

NOTE: l^xiated populatkm corUrois are irttroduced annually with the release of January data. Effective with January 2009 data. Industries reflect the inboductton of the 2007 
Census industry dassiflcation system bito the Cunent Popularion Survey. This nduslFy dasstflcation system is derived from the 2007 Nc^ American Inchisfry Classiffcadrm 
Syston. No Mstorical data have been revised. 


Table A>12. Alternative measures of labor underutlllaation 


(Percent) 



NOTE; Marginally arched wortors are persons who currently are neither 
VKXldng nor looking for work but hdicate that they want and are available tor e job 
and haw tooksd for work somefime In the recent past Discouraged workers, a 
subset of the marginaliy attached, haw given a job-market related reason tor not 
lookJr^ oirrently tor a job- Persons employed part finve tor economic reasons are 


those who want artd are availabie tor fulklime work but haw had to se^ for a 
part-time schedi^. For more ^formation, see 'BLS introduces new range of 
^amative unemployment measures,* in the October 1995 issue of the Mwitofy 
Labor Review. Up^ted popUatiDn ctmbols are introduced annually with toe 
release of January data. 
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T^la A-13. Persons not In the lab«’ force and multiple jobhoidm by sex, not seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands} 
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ESTABUSHMENT DATA 


Table B*1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by indusby sector and selected indusby detail 


(In thoussBtds) 


industry 

Not seasonally ar^ustod 

1 Seasonally adjusted 

Apr. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009P 

^r. 

2009P 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

20(B 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009P 

Apr. 

2009P 

Change 

from: 

Mar. 2009- 
Apf.2009P 

























Goods-produdng 

21,441 

19,253 

19,049 

18,994 

21,679 

20,532 

20,127 

19,832 

19,514 

19,244 

-270 


746 

754 





781 

771 

755 

744 

-11 












-1.4 













Oil and gas exbadion 

153.1 

166,7 

165.1 

165.0 

1S5.1 

169.4 

167.7 

167.8 

167.1 

167.9 

.8 

MWng, except oil and gas’. 

219.4 

213.6 

213.4 

216.6 

222.9 

2293 

227.9 

225.7 

222.8 

220.6 

-23 












-1.8 

&^^>ort activities fty minify 

319.2 

319.8 

310.6 

301.1 

3193 

334.7 

329.7 

322.9 

314.0 

305.7 

-8.3 













Constmcdon of busings 

1,654.8 

1,439.8 

1.421.1 

1,423.1 

1.693.8 

1,572.9 

1,536.9 

1,509.5 

1,481.4 

1,459.7 

-21.7 

Residential btskfii^ 

834.3 

700.0 

689.4 

691.6 

8573 

769.4 

7553 

741.2 

723.7 

711.1 

-12.6 

Nonresidenbal building 

820.5 

739.8 

731.7 

731.5 

B36.3 

803.5 

781.7 

788.3 

757.7 

748.8 

-9.1 

Heavy and dvi en^neehng construction 

949.4 

816.5 

828.2 

867.0 

980.5 

933.2 

926.6 

919.0 

906.6 

889.4 

-17.2 

Spedalty bade conbactors 

4,570.0 

3,699.2 

3,866.5 

3,905.6 

4,662.3 

4,335.2 

4342.2 

4,164.4 

4,0699 

3,9989 

-71.0 

Residential ^>edalty bade contractors 

2,028.4 

1,684.3 

1,673.6 

1,691.9 

2,076.1 

1,883.6 

1.838.3 

1,8013 

1.7573 

1,717.7 

-39.5 

Nonresidenbai specialty trade conbactors .... 

2.541.6 

2,214.9 

2.192.9 

2,213.7 

2,5883 

2,451.6 

2,403.9 

2,363.2 

2,312.7 

2381.2 

-31.5 












-149 

























Produc^on workers 

6,087 

5,300 

5,203 

5,121 

6.099 

5,633 

5,458 

5,352 

5.241 

5,135 

-106 

Wood products 

472.0 

373.7 

377.2 

382.7 

477.3 

4163 

403.9 

390.4 

369.9 

388.6 

-1.3 

NonmetaHic mineral products 

472.8 

406.1 

402.3 

413.8 

4773 

4413 

434.3 

425.6 

416.0 

415.0 

-1.0 

Rimary metals 

450.6 

393.8 

385.6 

372.5 

449.7 

419.6 

409.3 

395.2 

3863 

374.4 

-11.8 

Fabricatad met^ products 

1,539.5 

1,392.4 

1,364.3 

1334.9 

1,546.0 

1,461.5 

1,425.3 

1.399.0 

1,369.9 

1,3413 

-28.7 

Machinery 

1,190.3 

1,097.0 

1,069.8 

1.045.6 

1,193.1 

1,1503 

1,126.0 

1,100.8 

1,072.7 

1,051.2 

'21.5 

Computer and electronic products’. 

1,251.7 

1,193.3 

1,184.8 

1,171.8 

1355.7 

1,223.7 

1,212.9 

1,196.9 

1,188.6 

1,176.9 

-11.7 

Computer and peripheral equipment 

183,4 

174.1 

173.2 

1703 

184.0 

180.0 

180.3 

175.5 

173.8 

170.9 

-2.9 

Communications equipment 

128.7 

130.1 

1^.0 

128.4 

129.1 

129.1 

129.6 

129.0 

128.5 

128.7 

3 

Semicortductors and electronic components 

436.0 

401.5 

396.5 

386.8 

437.0 

417.4 

410.5 

403.3 

397.8 

390.9 

•6.9 












-.6 

Becbical equipment and appliances 

427.2 

398.3 

388.6 

379.1 

428.5 

412.0 

406.1 

399.1 

389.8 

380.5 

-8.3 

Transportation equipment’. 

1,636.6 

1.418.4 

1,402.6 

1373.0 

1,632.1 

1,501.8 

1,423.5 

1,423.7 

1.403.3 

1,369.5 

-33.8 

Motor vehidas and parts*. 

905.9 

715.6 

708.1 

682.8 

898.0 

781.5 

7113 

718.7 

705.7 

676.6 

•29.1 

Fumitiira and related products 

494.3 

412.2 

404.6 

4013 

4953 

440.6 

428.6 

417.4 

408.3 

400.7 

-7.6 

Miscellaneous manufectunng 

630.3 

600.3 

596.8 

597.1 

632.5 

618.4 

611.0 

604.5 

601.1 

600.5 

-.6 

Nondurable goods 

4,954 

4,657 

4,621 

4,597 

4.999 

4,817 

4.759 

4,715 

4,675 

4,653 

•22 

Producfion workers 

3,658 

3.402 

3,367 

3.352 

3,696 

3,541 

3,488 

3,452 

3,415 

3,402 

-13 

Food manufactoring 

1,449.9 

1.438.3 

1,436.6 

1,4393 

1,4833 

1,477.6 

1,470.7 

1,4673 

1,465.2 

1,4753 

10.0 

Beverages and tobacco poducts 

197.4 

185.5 

185.7 

185.7 

201.6 

195.6 

1943 

191.3 

191.7 

190.5 

-13 

Textile rrtfls - 

155.5 

128.9 

127.5 

126.8 

155.9 

136.8 

133.6 

130.0 

1283 

127.6 

-.6 

Te)^le prtxiuct mills 

151.5 

133.4 

128.6 

126.1 

150.1 

1413 

137.4 

134.2 

129.4 

1273 

-23 

Apparel 

202.5 

174.3 

171.9 

1663 

202.5 

183.5 

178-9 

176.3 

173.0 

169.1 

-3.9 

Leatoer and allied products 

33.4 

31.4 

31.5 

323 

33.6 

32.6 

32.4 

31.9 

31.8 

32.0 

3 

P^)er and paper products 

448.8 

419.1 

415.6 

412.9 

450.6 

433.4 

427.3 

422.5 

419.1 

415.6 

-3.5 

Printing and related support acbvibes 

603.8 

546.0 

537,8 

5233 

605.6 

567.0 

558.1 

549.2 

539.9 

5323 

-7.7 

Peboleum and coal products 

115.0 

110.4 

111.3 

113.3 

115.9 

116.9 

1143 

114.6 

114.5 

114.6 

.1 

Chemicals 

653.2 

625.9 

620.9 

815.4 

854.1 

837.1 

832.7 

8283 

823.1 

818.7 

-4.4 

Ptasttes and rubber products 

742.9 

663.9 

653.6 

648.4 

745.5 

694.9 

679.7 

669.3 

6^3 

650.6 

-8.6 


See footnotes at the «kI of table. 
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Table B-1. Employees on nonfann payroHs by indusby sector and selected industry detail— -Continued 


(in tiousands) 


Indusby 

I Not seasonally adjusted 

1 Seasrmaity actuated 

Apr. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 


Apr. 

2009P 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

20(» 

Feb. 
2009 i 

MS'. 

2009P 

Apr. 

2009P 

Change 

from; 

Mar.2(K)9- 

A|H-.2009P 













Private swvice-pro^^ing 

S3, 256 

90,042 

90.075 

90,306 

93324 

92.010 

91,666 

91,273 

90,898 

90,557 

-341 

Trade, bansportaSon, and unties 

26,^1 

25,217 

25.171 

25,106 

26,562 

25.843: 

25,735 

25,605 

25,471 

25,345 

-1^ 

WlK^aie trade 

5,979.2 

5,723.7 

5.704.9 

5,679.8 

5,995.9 

5,850.7 

5.819.3 

5,773.7 

5,736.9 

5,6963 

-40.7 













NonduraC^ goods 

2,054.8 

1,980.2 

1.984.0 

1,965.3 

2,060.9 : 

2,025.1 ^ 

2,013.9 

2,006.6 

2,000.4 

1,992.7 

-7.7 

Electronic maricets and agents and brokers 

845.3 

836.8 

836.1 

634.1 

847.6 

847.01 

845.8 

840.9 

6393 

835.0 

-43 

Petal trade 

15.261.2 

14,649.2 

14.641.9 

14.627.5 

15,457.6 1 

15,037.9 

14,991.5 

14,934.3 

14.870.4 

14,823.7 

-46.7 

Motor vehicfe and parte deal^'.... 

1,882.3 

1,688.9 

1,684.4 

1,687.0 

1,885.1 i 

1,745.6 

1,730.1 1 

1,716.8 

1,701.7 

1,6K>.1 

-11.6 

Automot^e dealers .. 

1,218.5 

1,066.0 

1.059.1 

1.055.8 

1,220.9 

1,099.9 

1,088.6 : 

1,078.7 

1,067.3 

1,058.0 

-9.3 

Furniture and hwne ftjmishings stwes 

542.5 

493.4 

489.7 

486.5 

549.51 

5143 

508.3! 

499.7 

497.9 , 

492.5 

-5.4 

Eiec^onics atKi s^iianca stores 

548.5 

S32.2 

513.3 

510.4 

554.51 

538.6 

535.5 

533.7 

518.7 

517.1 

-1.6 

Building materia! and gard^ st^y stc^s 

1,281.7 

1,157.2 

1,168.7 

1307.1 

1.254,5 : 

1327.8 

1314.9 

1307.1 

1,193.3 

1,185.8 

-7.5 

Food and bey«rage stores - ^ 

2,841.8 

2,602.2 

2,801.7 

2.788.3 

2,866.7 

2.835.1 

2,835.3 

2.826.0 

2,824.8 

2,820.0 

-4.8 

Health pers<x}at taue stores 

999.9 

981.3: 

980.3 

980.7 

1,006.9 

9913 

985.7 

986.9 

985.8 

985.7 

-.1 

Gasoline statkms 

842.5 

820.9' 

8206 

825.0 

848.5 

834.4 

833.0 

832.1 

830.3 

8313 

.9 

Clothing and ctotMng accessaries stores 

1,445.0 

1,369.4 . 

1,380.1 

1.374.8 

1,495.0 

1,448.5 

1,445.0 

1,443.8 

1,435.3 

1,434.1 

-1.2 

Sporting goods, h(^y, book, »>d music 












stores 

624.4 

600.4 

591.1 

586.6 

6463 

624.3 

620.8 

613.6 

610.2 

609.6 

-.6 

General merthanrSse stores' 

2,982.5 

2,964.3 

3,016.4 

2.986.7 

3,052.9 

3,0293 

3,040.7 

3,040.7' 

3.047.4 

3,0393 

-8.1 

D^>artment stores 

1,522.7 

1,489.5 

1,502.2 

1,477.4 

1,576.4 

13213 

1,529.1 

1,532.6 

1.531.9 

1,518.3 

-13.6 

Mtecettaneous store retailers 

839.4 

805.0 

786.6 

788.7 

855.0 

825.0 

819.5 

815.1 

807.6 

802.5 

-5.1 

Nonstexe retaSers 

430.7 

414.0 

409.1 

405.7 

442.8 

424.0 

422.7 

418.8 

417.4 

415.8 

-1.6 

Transportadon and warehouang 

4,534.3 

4,276.0 

4.255.4 

4331.8 

4,551.7 

4,389.9 

4,354.4 

4,327.0 

4393.6 

4,255.5 

-38.1 













FUy! trwispwtaton - 

231.2 

2223 

222.3 

222.3 

231.1 

226.8 

227.1 

224.1 

223.4 

221.9 

•1.5 

Water trare^sortatiw) 

65.0 

57.6 

573 

57.4 

66.2 

60.3 

59.7 

60.9 

60.0 

S8.6 

-1.4 

Truck IransportaOon 

1,394.5 

1,280.6 

1374.9 

1366.0 

1.410.4 

1,340.8 

1,323.3 

1,313.9 

1399.6 

1383.4 

-163 

Transit and grouttd passenger transportation .. 

439.5 

419.9 

419.4 

414.9 

423.0 

410.1 

408.1 

406.4 

405.4 

399.2 

•63 

PIpelirte bwisportation 

40.5 

42.8 

42.4 

42,7 

40.9 

43.3 

43.1 

43.1 

42.9 

433 

.3 

Scanie and sightseeing bansportation 

25.2 

20.3 

20.8 

24.6 

26.4 

273 

26.9 

27.0 

26.8 

27,3 

.5 

Support actuates tor transportation 

593.3 

557.0 

5473 

545.3 

593.0 

579.S 

569.3 

561.0 

552.7 

550.9 

-1.8 













Wartimisirm and storage 

672.6 

644.6 

647.3 

636.6 

679.0 

659.5 

656.9 

652.1 

651.7 

644.1 

-7.6 

UMtias - - 

S56.0 

566.2 

568.7 

566.8 

SS7.1 

564.6 

569.3 

570.0 

570,3 

569.8 

-.5 

InformaMwj 

3,012 

2,905 

2,902 

2,664 

3317 

2,940 

2.924 

2,918 

2,904 

2,887 

-17 

f^>fi^ing irtdustries, excefM internet 

' 890.6 

833.7 

826.0 

816.9 

8933 

857.8 

848.3 

836.3 

828.1 

822.6 

-5.5 

Motion pictore and sound recording industries 

361.6 

381.3 

392.8 

396.6 

384.5 

3773 

376.7 

389.8 

394.0 

394.5 

.5 

Broadcasting, except Internet 

316.7 

300.4 

298.1 

294.9 

317.3 

306.1 

306.5 

302.5 

299.4 

297.0 

-2.4 

T^ecanrmxHcations 

1,024.5 

1.002.1 

996.1 

^.3 

1,025.5 

1.004.0 

i.cai.e 

999.5 

9953 

987.6 

-7.6 

Data (xocessng, hosting and related services 

265.4 

252.4 

255.3 

254.8 

2633 

256.4 

257.0 

254.6 

253.9 

253.0 

-.9 

Otiier infcxmation services 

133.1 

1348 

133.2 

132.8 

132.9 

136.5 

135.7 

134.8 

133.4 

132.6 

-.8 

Rrrandsd activities 

8,167 

7,853 

7,814 

7.T79 

6.190 

8,010 

7.954 

7,898 

7,855 

7,815 

-40 

Finance and instHance 

6,044.9 

5,848.1 

5,825.7 

5,794.0 

6,050.8 

5.924.0 

5.890.4 

5,853.9 

5,828.7 

5.803.4 

•25.3 

Mcxtebuy author^ - central barric 

22.7 

20.8 

20.6 

20.5 

22.7 

21.3 

21.0 

20.9 

20.8 

20.5 

-.3 

Credit intermectiation axl related activities ' 

2,756.3 

2,648.7 

2.634.1 

3616.0 

i 2,756.6 

2.680.8 

2.665.3 

2.646.8 

2,633.7 

2,619.7 

•14.0 













Commwda! banidng 

1,3834 

1,338.3 

1,331.6 

1,327.6 

1,363.4 

1,351.8 

1,346.6 

1,340.5 

1,334.3 

1,3303 

-4.1 

Securities, cnnmodity extracts, irt^ro^ments . 

867.0 

614.0 

807.1 

7973 

867.4 

839.9 

826.5 

814.9 

807.5 

S00.5 

-7.0 

inajrance carries arto related activities 

2.308.6 

2.276.2 

2375.8 

: 2372.1 

2.313.4 

2.292.0 

2387.4 

2381.1 

2,278.9 

2374.9 

■4.0 

Funds, trusts, and other finetd^ vehides 

90.3 

88.4 

87.9 

87.5 

90.7 

90.0 

903 

683 

87.8 

87.8 

.0 

Red estate and rantd and teask^ 

2,122.2 

2,004.6 

1,986.5 

1,984.8 

2,139.6 

2,085.8 

2,063.2 

2,043.8 

2,026.4 

2,011.8 

-14.6 

Real estate - 

1477.0 

1,407.1 

1.397.5 

: 1.394.5 

1,486.9 

1.4583 

1.444.9 

1,432.4 

1,421.7 

1,411.9 

-9.8 

Rental and leasing services 

617.0 

569.5 

562.9 

562.1 

624.3 

599.3 

583.9 

5833 

5763 

571.6 

-4.6 

Lessors of nmfmandai intangible assets 

282 

28.0 

28.1 

28.2 

28.4 

28.3 

26.4 

28.2 

28.5 

28.3 

-3 


See foo&Kites at the end of table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector and selected industry detail~>Continued 


(In ^usands) 


Industry 

1 Not seasonally adjusted 

1 Seasonally adjusted 

Apr. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2£K)9»® 

Apr. 

2009F 

1 

Apr. 

2006 

Dec. 

»}08 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009P 

AfX. , 
2009F 

Chsmge 

bom; 

Mar. 2CK39- 
Apr. 2&29P 

Professrmal and tnislness services 

17.897 

16.750 

16.^1 

16,756 

17,950 

17,356 

17205 

17,0^ 

16,899 

16,777 

-122 

Professlor»al awl technical serwtes’ 

7,893.6 

7.797.9 

7.754.9 

7,739.8 1 

7233.7 

7,797.2 

7,765.5 

7,729.2 

7,700.5 

7,683.4 

-17.1 













Accounting and boc^cke^^ services 

1,053.9 

1,061.2 

1,036.6 

1,0282 

954.1 

933.7 

9272 

924.4 

925.3 

927.9 

2.6 

Architectu^ and aigineerktg services 

1,438.0 

1,371.8 

1,357.9 

1,353.4 

1,451.7 i 

1.4194 

1,411.1 

1,394.2 

1,379.5 

1,366.0 

-13.5 

Computer systems design ard related 














1,453.5 

1,451.8 

1,461.1 

1241.7 ; 

1,466.8 

1.462.4 

1,463.7 

1,459.0 

1,457.6 


Management and technic^ consulting 















Management of companies artd atterprises 

1,832.7 

1,854.8 

1,8502 

1.8262 

1,903.8 

1,872.1 

1,871.7 

1,862.1 

1,854.8 

1,839.6 

-152 

AdministrsMve arrd waste services 

8,110.8 

7,097.6 

7.085.4 

7.187.6 

8212.0 

7,6862 


7/137.8 

7,343.4 

7253.5 

•^.9 

Adn^isbabve and su^^x^ serwcss' 

7,754.9 

6,743.8 

6,731.6 

6.8292 

7,853.6 

7,324.4 


7,076.5 

6,982.6 

6,8922 

•^.4 

Emfrfr^ment services''. i 

3,194.5 

2,494.1 

2,440.2 

2436.1 

3.285.6 

2,829.5 


2,638.7 

2,551.7 

2,482.8 

-68.9 

Tempwary help services 

2,387.9 

1,772.4 

1,729.1 

1,720.3 

2.464.0 

2055.6 : 

1,965.7 

1,892.7 

1,821.1 

1.758.6 

-62.5 

Business suexk)^ servicBS i 

830.2 

606.6 

807.7 

791.4 

828.4 

816.0 : 

817.6 j 

055.0 

801.6 

793.8 

-7.8 













Waste management arrd remediation sovices 

355.9 

353.8 

353.8 

358.4 

3S8.4 

361.9 

364.41 

361.3 

^0.8 

361.3 

.5 

Education and health services 

18.906 

19J237 

19277 

19,322 

18.752 

19,080 

19,1191 

19,138 

19,148 

19.163 

15 

Educatkxral services 

3,166.8 

3,218.0 

3221.5 

3227.1 

3,017.4 

3,063.1 

3,088.4 

3.063.1 

3,077.2 

3.075.1 

-2.1 

Heaite care and sodd assistance 

15,739.2 

16,019.4 

16,055.4 

16,094.8 

15,734.1 

16,017.0 

16,030.3 

16,054.7 

16,071.1 

16,087.9 

16.8 

Health cae®. 

13,213.5 

13,472.8 

13.496.0 

13.523.6 

13239.1 

13,475.9 

13,490.2 

13,515.0 

13,528.9 

13,545.6 

16.7 

Ambulatory hedth care services \ 

5,615.7 

5,750.0 

5,761.8 

5,792.2 

5,622.6 

5,742.6 

5.753.3 

5.770.1 

5,777.5 

5.7952 

17.7 

Offices <rf r^iysidats 

2,246.4 

2,297.7 

2302.0 

2,305.1 

2251.6 

2,294.5 

2,300.4 

2304.4 

2,307.9 

2310.1 

2.2 

Oubatiait care caiters 

531.2 

537.6 

536.9 

540.7 

530.4 

536.7 

538.0 

538.5 

537.5 

540.5 

3.0 

Home hedto rare seivnces 

946.5 

985.1 

991.4 

1,006.0 

948.7 

980.7 

981.4 

991.0 

994.8 

1.003.6 

8.8 













Nasing axl residential care facSities'.... 

3,003.0 

3,022.7 

3,034.1 

3,033.6 

3,006.1 

3,029.6 

3.029.4 

3,033.6 

3,040.0 

3,038.4 

-1.6 

Nursifvg care faa^es 

1,612.9 

1,611,7 

1,617.4 

1,619.1 

1.615.0 

1,617.3 

1.616.6 

1,617.9 

1,620.8 

1.621.9 

1.1 

Soda! assistanraL- 

2,525.7 

2,546.6 

2.559.4 

25712 

2.495.0 

2541.1 

2.540.1 

2.639.7 

2,542.2 

2,542.3 

.1 

Cl^ day care services 

882.0 

873,0 

873.5 

873.6 

859.9 

864.3 

862.7 

860.4 

656.4 

853.5 

-2.9 

Leisure and IwspstaHty 

13,401 

12,662 

12816 

13,043 

13,512 

13,304 

13268 

13,236 

13,194 

13,150 

-44 

Arts, entertairvnent, and recreation 

1,936.7 

1,744.0 

1,773.8 

1.854.5 

1.964.9 

1,947.1 

1,943.8 

1,9362 

1.925.9 

1,896.9 

-29.0 

Performing arts and spectator sports 

415.1 

3702 

376.9 

394.6 

409.5 

401.4 

405.7 

398.6 

397.7 

390.9 

•6.8 

Museums, historical ntes. zoos, and parks 

130.1 

119.1 

120.8 

126.3 

132.9 

130.8 

130.3 

130.9 

129.9 

130.0 

.1 

Amusements, gambling, and recreatira 

1,391.5 

1254.7 

1276.1 

1,331.6 

1,442.5 

1,414.9 

1,407.8 

1,406.7 

1,398.3 

1,376.0 

-22.3 

AccommodaCon and tood services 

11,464.7 

10,937.9 

11,042.4 

11.188.7 

11,527.5 

11,356.5 

11,323.7 

11299.7 

11267.6 

11253.3 

-14.3 













Food ser^ces and chinking places 

9,629.0 

9256.8 

9,369.9 

9,507.8 

9,646.4 

9.5622 

0,555.3 

9,545.0 

9,534.8 

9,528.5 

-6.3 

C^er services 

5,542 

5.398 

5,404 

6,416 

6,541 

5,477 

5,461 

5,449 

5,427 

5,420 

-7 

R^sair and maintwiarvo 

1,249.4 

1,165.3 

1.164.8 


12422 

1,189.9 

1,184.7 

1.177.3 

1,167,6 

1,165.1 

-2.5 

PeisoniH and laundry services 

1,331.4 

1295.0 

1,2^.4 

IlkMikI 

1.324.9 

1,320.9 

1,313.6 

1,312.5 

1.303.9 

1,298.6 

•5.3 

Membet^ip assodabons and wgartizabons ... 

2,960.9 

2937.7 

2,943.9 


2,973.5 

2,965.7 

2963.1 

2,958.7 

2.9S5.2 

2956.3 

1.1 

Govemmetrt 

22,846 

22.843 

22930 

22,995 

22,451 

22,532 

22,540 

22,547 

22,541 

22613 

72 

























U.S. Post^ Service - 

757.2 

722.0 

717.7 

723.2 

761.3 

720.9 

726.9 

724.9 

723.5 

726.7 

3.2 













^te government education 

2.484A 

2,507.1 

2.528.0 

2.534.5 

2.340.0 

2,381.3 

2,3802 

: 2382.3 

23^.5 

2388.1 

5.6 

^e gowfT»TienL exducbng educsffion 

2,8152 

2,798.3 

2,801.0 

2,798.6 

2819.4 

2814.8 

2811.6 

2809.4 

2,807.6 

2^3.6 

-4.0 













Local government education 

8,402.2 

8,3M.9 

8.4%.6 

6.4^.6 

8.0^.2 

S.O^.S 

8,070.7 

8,076.7 

8,072.4 

8,0762 

3.8 

Local gowmmenL excluding education 

6,397.0 

6,369.3 

6,376.0 

6.3^.0 

6.467.6 

6.497.7 

6,484.7 

6,482.5 

6,472.5 

6,473.2 

.7 


^ Includes other indusbies, not shown separately. ^ Includes ambulatory health care services. hostHtals, and rwrsing 

^ Includes motor v^ides, motw vehicle bodies and trailers, and motor ^ residential care fecilities. 

vehicle parts. ^ = pr^iminary. 
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Table B-2. Average weekly hours of production and nonsupervisoiy workers^ on private nonfarm payrolls by indusby sector and 
selected Indusby detail 


Indislry 

I Not seasonally adjusted ! 

1 Seasonally adjusted 

Aa. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009P 

1 

Apr. 

2009P 

Apr. 

2^8 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

M^. 

2009P 

Apr. 

20C»P 

Change 

Mar. ^9- 
Apr. 2009 P 

Total private 

33.6 

33.2 

33.2 

32.6 

33.8 

33.3 

33.3 

33.3 i 

33.2 

33.2 

0.0 

Goods^roducing 

40.2 

38.6 

38.7 

38.4 

40.4 

39.4 

39.3 

39.2 

39.0 

39.0 

.0 

Mining and logging 

44.5 

43.5 

42.9 

42.6 

45.0 

44.3 

44.2 

43.9 

43.4 

43.0 

-.4 










37.7 


-.1 











39.6 

2 










■03 

mam 

.1 

Durdirfe goods 

41.3 

^.2 

39.2 

39.0 

41.4 

40.0 

39.8 

39.6 



.3 

Ovwtime hours 

3.9 

2.3 

2.3 

Z1 

4.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 

■n 

■a 

.1 . 

Wood products 

38.6 

36.0 

36.2 

36.5 

38.6 

36.8 

36.9 

37.1 

36.9 

37.0 

.1 

Nonmetaliic minwal praducte 

42.2 

38.6 

39.2 

40.2 

42.3 

40.9 

40.2 

40.0 

39.9 

40.2 

.3 

ftomary metais 

42.3 

39.8 

40.3 

39.3 

42.6 

40.5 

40.4 

40.1 

40.2 

40.1 

-.1 

Fdxicated meta! produds 

41.6 

39.2 

38.6 

38.1 

41.6 

40.3 

39.7 

39.5 

39.0 

39.1 

.1 

Madiinery 

42.5 

40.5 

40.1 

39.8 

42.5 

41.1 

40.9 

40.6 

40.2 

40.5 

.3 

Computer^ electronic products 

40.9 

40.3 

39.8 

39.6 

41.1 

40.4 

40.7 

40.5 

39.9 

40.3 

.4 

Bectocal equjpmmt and affiances - 

40.9 

38.5 

38.6 

38.6 

41.0 

39.7 

39.4 

38.9 

36.6 

39.6 

.8 

Traisportation equipment 

42.5 

40.1 

40.2 

40.2 

42.5 

40.9 

40.4 

40.1 

40.3 

41.0 

.7 

























Miscellaneous manutectwtog 

39.2 

37.8 

36.4 

38.2 

39.3 

38.3 

38.4 

38.2 

38.3 

38.5 

.2 

Nondurable goods 

40.4 

39.1 

^.2 

38.8 

40.5 

39.7 

39.7 

39.5 

39.4 

39.5 

.1 

Overtime hours 

3.7 

2.8 

2.8 

2.8 

3.9 

3.1 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.0 

.0 

Food manufaciiKtog 

40.4 

39.3 

39.5 

38.7 

40.8 

39.8 

40.1 

39.9 

40.0 

40.0 

.0 

Beverages wid ic^a» ivoducts 

39.7 

36.6 

35.8 

35.1 

39.4 

36.7 

37.0 

37.0 

36.1 

3S.B 

-.3 

Textile mBIs 

38.3 

35.9 

36.0 

35.6 

38.4 

37.0 

37;l 

36.4 

36.2 

36.3 

.1 

Textile product mBIs - 

38.2 

37.0 

37.0 

36.7 

36.3 

37.1 

37.0 

37.1 

37.0 

37.1 

.1 









35.6 

36.1 

36.1 

.0 

Leather and allied products - 

38.9 

32.6 

33.2 

31.8 

38.6 

34.7 

34.0 

33.3 

33.0 

32.6 

-.4 

Paper arid paper products 

43.2 

41.1 

40.7 

40.9 

43.3 

41.9 

41.6 

41.5 

41.0 

41.3 

.3 

Printing and rdated support activities 

38.4 

37.1 

37.6 

37.0 

38.5 

38.0 

37.7 

37.3 

37.5 

37.5 

.0 

Petroleum and coal fv^cts 

42.9 

43.5 

43.4 

44.2 

43.2 

45.3 

45.1 

43.8 

44.4 

44.7 

.3 

OwnlcaJs 

41.3 

41.1 

40.9 

40.7 

41.3 

41.1 

41.1 

41.1 

40.9 

40.6 

.0 

Plastics and rubber products 

41.0 

39.4 

39.2 

39.1 

41.0 

40.0 

39.9 

39.6 

39.3 

39.6 

.5 

ntvate $ervice*providtog 

32.2 

32.3 

322 

31.9 

32.4 

32.2 

322 

32.1 

32.1 

32.1 

.0 

Trade, transportation, and unities 

33.1 

32.7 

32.7 

32.6 

33.3 

32.9 

32.9 

32.8 

32.8 

32.8 

.0 






















29.8 


.0 

Transportdkm aid warehousing - - 

36.2 

35.4 

36.1 

35.5 

36.6 

36.2 

36.0 

35.7 

36.0 

36.0 

.0 










42.5 



























FTofessional and bustoess savices 

34.8 

34.9 

34.9 

34.4 

34.B 

34.8 

34.9 

34.8 

34.7 

34.8 

.1 













Leisure and hospitaBty — 

25.2 

24.9 

24.8 

24.6 

25.4 

25.0 

' 24.8 

25.0 

24.8 

24.8 

.0 

Other sefvk»s 

30.7 

30.7 

30.5 

30.4 

30.6 

: 30.6 

; 30.7 

30.6 

30.5 

30.5 

.0 


^ Data relate to {»odu(£(Xt workers in mining and toggtog and manufacturing. ^ Includes motor vehicles, motor^ide bocBes and b^ers, and motor 


construction workers to construdion, and nor)S(4>erwsory workers vehicie parts, 

to the servics^'^ng industries. These groi^ account for approximately = prelimtoary. 

four-tiflhs of toe tobti employment on private nc^rm pa^oSs. 
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Table B-3. Average hourly and wneMy ramSngs of production and nonsupervisory workers^ on private nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector and 
selected industry detail 


Industry 

Average hmsty eamfogs 

Average weeMy earnings 

Apr. 

2ooa 

Feb. 

2003 

Ma*. 

200^ 

Apr. 

2009P 

Ajm’. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009P 

Apr. 

2M9P 










Seasonally adjusted 

17.94 

18.46 

18.50 

18.51 

606.37 

614.72 

614.20 

614.53 




























Manufat^rir^ 

17.64 

18.07 

18.09 

18.14 

723.24 

708.34 

709.13 

705.65 



















Nonmetallic mineral produr^ 

17.12 

17.03 


17.45 

722.46 

657.36 

675.02 

701.49 

fhimary metals 

20.21 

19.75 


19.91 

854.88 

786.05 

793.51 

782.46 

Fateicated metal products 

16.82 

17.30 


17.45 

699.71 

678.16 

671.24 

664.85 

Mactdnery 

17.91 

18.17 


18.16 

761.18 

735.89 

731.02 

722.77 

Computer and elecbortic products 

20.86 

21.42 


21.77 

853.17 

86323 

863.26 

862.09 

Electric^ equipment and appl^ces 

15.74 

15.93 

■ia 

15.97 

643.77 

013.31 

615.67 

616.44 

Transportatkm equipment 

23.59 

24.^ 

24.82 

24.78 

1.002.58 

990.07 

997.76 

996.16 

Furniture and related products 

14.45 

14.85 

15.02 

14.96 

553.44 

547.97 

564.75 

549,77 

Misc^laneous manufacbirtng 

14.96 

15.97 

16.00 

16.14 

586.43 

603.67 

614.40 

616.55 



















Bavwages and ki^acco pntduds 

19.41 

20.25 

20.40 

20.03 

770.58 

741.15 

730.32 

703.05 










Textile product mBIs 

11.77 

11.53 

11.32 

11.34 

449.61 

426.61 

418.84 

416.18 

Apparel 

11.51 

11.40 

11.25 

11.50 

423.57 

403.56 

408.38 

410.55 

Leafter and aWed producte 

12.63 

14.19 

14.18 

14.27 

491.31 

465.43 

470.78 

453.79 

Paper »»d p^w pitxAjcts 

18.64 

18.99 

18.90 

19.17 

805.25 

780.49 

769.23 

784.05 

Printeg and r^ted suppot activities 

16.63 

16.79 

16.72 

16.78 

638.59 

622.91 

628.67 

620.86 

Petroteuffl and coal p^i^ucts 

26.96 

29.57 

29.82 

28.86 

1.156.58 

1,286.30 

1,294.19 

1.276.50 










RasBcs wkJ ruWwr products 

15.80 

16.22 

16.17 

16.20 

647.80 

639.07 

633.86 

633.42 

Private sennce-providing 

17.67 

18.33 

18.31 

16.24 

568.97 

592.06 

589.58 

581.86 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

16.13 

16.47 

16.43 

18.41 

533.90 

538.57 

537.26 

534.97 

Wholesale trade 

20.01 

20.65 

20.66 

20.70 

764.38 

784.70 

780.95 

774.18 










Transpwtation and warehousing 

18.30 

18.73 

18.54 

18.51 

662.46 

663.04 

669.29 

657.11 










Information 

24.56 

25.12 

25.39 

25.27 

891.53 

931.95 

934.35 

914.77 

Financial a<^ties 

20.21 

20.66 

20.70 

20.66 

721.60 

761.02 

753.48 

739.63 

Professkvtal and business sendees 

20.91 

22.52 

22.54 

22.28 

727.67 

785.95 

786.65 

766.43 

Education and health s«vi^ 

18.75 

19.26 

19.20 

19.29 

607.50 

624.02 

624.00 

623.07 

Leisure and hospitality 

10.81 

11.06 

10.99 

10.97 

272,41 

275.39 

272.55 

269.86 

Otiier services 

16.09 

16.34 

16.34 

16.30 

493.96 

501.64 

498.37 

495.52 


^ See foobwte 1, table B-2. 
PspreUmlnafy. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-4. Average hourly earnings of production and nonsupervtsory work^^ on private nonfartn payrolls by industry sector 
and selected indusby deteil, seasonally adjusted 


irtdusby 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2X36 

Jan. 

2009 

1 

Feb. 

2W)9 

Mar. 

2009P 

Apr. 

2009P 

Percent 
diange from: 
Mar. 2009- 
A>r. 2009 P 

ToW private: 

$17.94 

$18.40 

$18.43 

$18.46 







(3) 






















































































































20.63 





21.97 










19.21 

19.29 

.4 










16.00 

16.29 

16.30 

16.25 

16.23 

16.23 

.0 



’’ See footnote 1, table B-2. * Denved by assumir^ that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time 

2 The Consumer Price index for Urban Wage Earners aid Clerical Workers and ene<half. 

(CPI-W) is used to deflate this series. N A « not availabie. 

^ Chtmge was .3 percent from Feb. 2009 to Mw*. 2003, the latest montii f s preliminary. 

avaflaUe. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table 8-5. indexes of aggregate weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory workere' on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected industry detail 


Nc^ seasonally ar^usted 



Goods-produdng 97.1 

Minmg and logging 132.0 


Manufacturing j 91 .7 

Durable goods 

Wood products 

NcBimetallic mineral fwoduds 

Prknary me^ 

Fabricated metal produtds 

Machinery 

Ccxnputer and ^ecboruc products 

Eiecbicai equipment and at^iances 

Transportation eqi^nrent 92.5 

Motw vehicles and parts * 77.4 

FumiturB and related prockicts 77.7 

Miscellaneous manufa^rlng 90.2 

Nondurable goods 87.1 

Food manufachiring 98.2 

Beverage vid totncco produds 89.6 

Textite mffls 49.2 

Textile prxxkict mills - 72.1 

Apparel 57.9 

Leattier and altod produ^ ; 71.2 

Papw and p^r ixoducte 84.6 

Prfatir>g and rdated si^>port adivides 87.8 

Petroleum and coal products 96.6 

Chemicals 95.3 

Plastics and rdsber products . 89.1 

Private service-providing 108.5 

Trade, transportation, end utilities — 103.1 


Transportadon and warehousing .. 


Rnandal ar^vides J 107.2 


Profesdwtal and budness services .. 
Education and healfa services 


Lei^re and ho^Htality .. 


Seasonally ai^usted 


Percent 

Apr. Dec. Jan. Feb. Apr. change from: 

2008 2008 2009 2009 2009^ 2009P Mar. 2009- 


75.0 94.9 

60.0 80. 

76.8 94. 

65.6 S>. 


B 


79.7 103. 

82.4 104. 

89.0 103. 

74.1 89.5 

69.7 91.9 

51.8 76.2 


76.6 88.2 

92.9 101.7 


56.9 71.5 

45.7 57.8 

56.9 71.1 

73.3 M.3 

73.0 88.3 

90.7 96.9 

87.8 95.2 

72.5 89.1 


77.6 76.6 

62.1 61.7 

76.6 77.2 

70.1 67.3 

84.1 82J2 

85.4 84.3 

91.5 91.0 

76.7 76.3 


79.3 79.2 

97.9 98.7 

86.4 85.1 

37.2 37.3 

58.6 57.6 

48.0 46.6 

58.4 58.3 

74.8 74.8 

75.6 74.5 

89.9 93,7 

89.1 88.2 

74.4 74.6 




'' See footnote 1, fade B-2. 

^ Includes motor vdiides, motor vahide bodies and tracers, and 
motor vrahide parts. 

P = preliminary. 

NOIE: The bdex of aggregate vraeldy hours are calculated by dividing 


fae current months estimates of aggregate hours by toe 
conesponding 2002 annual as^rage levels. Aggregate hours estimates 
are the product of estim^es of avwage weekly hours and 
and rKxrsuperwsory woker emdoymenL 
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Table B-e. indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls of production and nonsupervisory woiltera^ on private nonfarm pa)nt>lls by industry seizor and 
selected industry detail 

<2a)2=1<K)) 


Industry 

1 Not seasonally adjusted 

{ Seasonally adjusted 

Apr. 

2008 

Feb. 

:^8 

Mar. 
20091* 1 

Apr. 

200^ 

Apr. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

F^. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009P 

Apr. 

2009P 

F^rcwit 
chrange from: 
Mar. 2009- 
Apr. 2009*’ 









125.7 

124.7 

124.0 

-0.6 








1064 

104.7 

102.5 

100.7 

-1.8 









181.8 

176.5 


-2.5 










113.5 


-2.6 










92.7 


-.8 

Durable goods — 

109.6 

93.0 

91.8 

90.0 

110.2 

100.1 j 

^.8 

94.9 

92.9 

91.9 

-1.1 








94.7 

93.6 

92.2 

92.3 

.1 










131.5 


-.2 

Trade, transportetlon. and uOItties 

118.6 

114.4 

114.0 

113.2 

120.3 

117.0 

116.9 

116.1 

115.4 

115.0 

-.3 





















107.5 




TranspatatlOT and warehousing 

125.0 

117.8 

118.5 

115.7 

127.0 

123.3 

122.1 

119.9 

■ 

119.0 

-.8 









125.8 


121.6 


fnfcmnation 

121.3 

122.3 

122.7 

119.3 

122.5 

122.8 

122.9 

122.2 

B 

120.9 

-1.0 








135.1 

134.4 

133.4 

132.5 

-.7 

n-of^kxral and business services 

142.9 

143.0 

142.7 

139.7 

143.5 

144.9 

144.3 

143.3 

142.3 

141.7 

-.4 

Education and hegJ&r sw>«»s 

14Z5 

149.2 

149.6 

149.8 

142.1 

147.5 

147.8 

147.9 

148.2 

149.4 

.6 

Leiaire and hos^fity 

134.3 

128.2 

128.3 

129.4 

136.5 

133.9 

132.9 

133.6 

132.1 

131.5 

-.6 

Other services 

116.8 

115.5 

114.9 

114.6 

116.5 

116,6 

116.6 

115.6 

114.7 

114.5 

-.2 


'' See footnote 1, table B-2. by the corresponding 2002 annual average levels. Aggregate 

P B preliminary. payroll estimates are the product of estimates of average hourly 

NOTE: -The kxiex of aggregate weekly payroKs are calculated by earnings, average weekly hours, and production and nonsupervisory 

dividing tfie current months estimates of aggregate pa^oHs worker employment 
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ESTABUSHMENT DATA 


Table B-7. Diffislon Indexes of employment change 


P’efcent) 


Time span 


Over l-monUi span; 




’ Based on seasonaliy adjured data fcK 1-. 3-, and S-montti spans and plus cme4ia{{ of die indusbies with wichanged wnpbymmt vdiers 

unadjusted data for the 1 2-mwth span. SO percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing 

P - (Tsiirranary. and decreas^) 

NOTE: Figures are the perc^ of indusbies vdth ernplc^^rt inoea^ng 


O 









































